he Musical CClorld. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, he 
_ Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1880. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


First Appearance of Mdme Adelina Patti—Signor Nicolini. 

HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), May 15, will be performed 
Govunop’s Opera, ‘‘ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” Giulietta, Mdme Adelina 
Patti: Capuleto, Signor Graziani; Mercuzio, Signor Cotogni; Frate Lorenzo, 

Signor Vidal; and Romeo, Signor Nicolini. OConductor—Signor Brvi@nant. 

‘onpDAY next, May 17, being Whit Monday, there will be no performance. | 

Mdme Adelina Patti. 

Turspay next, May 18, Rosstnt’s Opera, ‘‘IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 
Rosina, Mdme Adelina Patti; Figaro, Signor Ootogni; Bartolo, Signor Ciampi ; 
Basilio, Signor De Reszké; and Almaviva, Signor Nicolini. Conductor—Signor 


VIANESI. 
Production of ‘ Mignon.” 
THURSDAY next, May 20, AMBROISE THOMAS’s O; , “MIGNON.” Mdme 
Albani, Mdme Scalchi, Mdile Valleria, M. Vidal, M. Engel. 
Frripay next, May 21, Verpt’s Opera, ‘LA TRAVIATA,” Mdme Adelina 
Patti, Signor Nicolini, Signor Graziani. 
SaTURDAY next, May 22, BELLInt’s Opera, “I PURITANI.” Mdme Albani, 


Signor Ga 5 or de Reszké, 
MonpDay y 24, Mozart’s Opera, ‘DON GIOVANNI.” Mdme Adelina 


Patti, M. Gailhard, Signor Cotogni, Signor Carpi. 


TuESsDAY, 25, AMBROISE THOMAS’s Opera, ‘‘MIGNON.” Mdme Albani, 
Sealchi, Malle Valeria, 


Mdme 
THURSDAY, 27, Mevrrerer’s 
Patti, Mdme Scaichi, M. Lassalle, M. Engel. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock ; Opera commences at Half-past. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, £1 1s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s. 6d.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s. 6d. 


M, Vidal, M, Engel. 
: , “DINORAH.” Mdme Adelina 





SATURDAY NEXT. 
[LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, at Sr James’s Hatt, 
SATURDAY Morning next, May 22, at Three o’clock. LAST but ONE of 
the Morning Series of the London Ballad Concerts. Special selection of Old 
English Songs. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Miss -— ¥ and Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Edward Lloyd: Mr Santley and Mr May- 
brick, Pianoforte—Mdme Frickenhaus. The London Vocal Union. Con- 
ductors—Mr Stpnzy NaYLor and Mr Frep. WALKER. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Reserved 
Area, 5s.; Tickets, 3s., 2s., and 1s., of Austin, St, James’s Hall; and at Boosey 
& Co.'s, 295, Regent Street. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce that 
her Annual Grand MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at 59, Lowndes 
Square, Belgravia (by kind permission and under Distinguished Patronage), 
on SATURDAY, June 5th, at Three o'clock, assisted by the following eminent 
Artists: Mdmes Frances Brooke, Whyte, Ooyte-Turner, and Antoinetta Ubini ; 
Signor Fallar, Signor Zoboli(of Her Majesty’s Theatre), and Mr Furlong ; Violin— 
M. Sainton; Violoncello—Herr Daubert; Pianoforte—Miss Lillie Albrecht. 
Conductors—Mr Luypsay SLoPER and Sir Junius Beyepicr. Haydn’s Trio in 
E, No, 4, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (the Allegro Moderato and 
Allegro Finale) will be performed on this oceasion, as also Beethoven's Kreutzer 
Sonata, by special desire (Andante con Variazione), by Miss Lillie Albrecht and 
M. Sainton, Piano Solos will consist of Prelude and Fugue in B flat, Op. 35, 
No, 6 (Mendelssohn) ; Grosse Polonaise in A flat, Op.53 (Chopin). The following 
pieces of her own composition will, by general request, be played by Miss 
Albrecht on this occasion, viz.: Study in © major; ‘‘Amor Triquiet,” Idylle (as 
performed by the Band of the Royal Horse Guards) ; ‘‘ Eau Limpide” (Fantaisie); 
and, as Finale, her “ Fantaisie Martiale” in G flat, ‘‘’Tis years since I beheld 
thy face” (sung by Miss Coyte Turner) and “ Bei labbri,” Valse Chantante (com- 
posed expressly for Mdme Antonietta Ubini), both by Miss Lillie Albrecht, will 
also be given on this occasion—the latter for the first time. Tickets, One Guinea 
each, may be had of Mdme and Miss LiLiiz ALBRECHT, 38, Oakley Square, N.W. 


“O REST IN THE LORD” (MENDELSSOHN). 
AUTION.—The ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT SCORE, by 


the Composer of the above Air, from the Oratorio of Elijah, and an AUTO- 
GRAPH LETYIER from him to Mr Bartholomew, dated May 28th, 1846, recent! 
presented to the Guildhail Library by Mrs Mounsey Bartholomew, are MISSIN 
therefrom. _ information tending to their recovery should be addressed to 
the Librarian, n the event of either of these Manuscripts being offered for sale 
the public are hereby informed that they are the property of the CoRPORATION 
OF Lonpon, by whom they are claimed. 

Guildhall, Ko. May, 1880, 











HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


HAYMARKET. 
OPENING NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

Tus (Sarurpay) EVENING, May 15, will be performed 

_ Gounop’s Opera, ‘‘FAUST.” Faust, Mr Maas (his first aj nee at Her 
Majesty's Theatre); Mephistopheles, Signor del te; Valentino, Signor 
Galassi; Siebe!, Mdme belli; Martha, Mdme Lablache; and Margherita, 
Mdme Christine Nilsson (her first appearance this season). In the course of the 
evening will be sung the National Anthem. Conductor—Signor ARDITI, 

Début of Mdlle Emma Nevada.—Extra Night. 

Monpay next, May 17, BeLtrnt’s Opera, “LA SONNAMBULA.” Elvino, 
Signor Lazzarini (his first ap ); Il Conte Rodolfo, del Puente; 
Lisa, Mdlle Isidora Martinez ; Mdme Lablache ; and na, Mdlle Emma 
Nevada (her first appearance), 


dile Minnie Hauk. 
Mal next, May 18, BrzEr’s Opera, “CARMEN.” Carmen, Mdlle Minnie 
uk. 
THURSDAY next, May 20, “ AIDA.” 


Doors open at Eight. The Opera will commence 8.30. 
Stalls, 2is.; Dress Circle, (first two rows), 15s.; other Rows, 10s.6d.; Amphi- 
— —_ (first two rows), 10s. 6d.; other Rows, 7s. 6d. ; Gallery Stalls, 4s. ; 
ery, 2s. . 
Prospectuses of the arrangements of the season may be had of Mr Bailey, at 
the Box Office of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the aataes of the Operahouse, 
which is open daily from Ten till Five ; also at al! the Libraries. 


R VERNON RIGBY requests that all Communications 
ye | ENGAGEMENTs be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, 
Regent Street, W. 


R BARTON McGUCKIN requests that all Communica- 
tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 
221, Regent Street, W. 
qua ENRIQUEZ requests that all Communications 
; spotting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, 
Regent Street, W. 
ERR HUGO HEERMANN begs to announce that he 
will spend the month of June in Lonpon. Letters respecting Engagements 
to be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street. 


OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY—221, REGENT STREET, W. 
R KEPPEL begs to announce to the MUSICAL PRO- 
FESSION, ENTREPRENEURS, and CONCERT-GIVERS, that, to meet 
the requirements of increased business, he has opened an Office at the above 
address, to which all Communications should be forwarded. Office hours—11 to 
4 o'clock. 


= “FAUST.” May 21 and 22. 


ERLIOZ’S “FAUST.”—Mr CHARLES HALLE begs 
to announce TWO PERFORMANCES of this celebrated dramatic Legend 
(given by him with the greatest success in;Manchester) on Fripay and SatTu2- 
DAY Evenings, May 21 and 22, in St JAmEs’s HALL. Margaret, Miss Mary 
Davies; Faust, Mr Edward Lloyd; Brander, Mr Hilton; Mephistopheles, Herr 
Henschel. Band and Chorus of 300 performers, as conducted by Mr Charles 
Hallé in Manchester. Chorus Director—Mr E. Hecht. Commence at Eight. 
Sofa Stalls, 10s.64,; Balcony, 5s.; Back of Area, 3s.; Gallery, ls. Tickets at 
Chappell’s, Austin’s, Mitchell’s, and all the usual Agents. 
ICHTER CONCERTS.—Sr Jaaes’s Hatt. Herr Hans 
RIcHTER (of the Imperial rahouse, Vienna) Conductor. Leader—Herr 
H. FPranxr. The SECOND CONOERT will take place on TauRSDAY Next, at 
Fight o’clock; and the remaining Concerts on May 24th, 27th, and 31st, June 3rd, 
7th, and 10th, Tickets, 15s,, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d., at the usual Agents, and at 
Austin’s, St James’s Hall. 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY,  Conductor—Mr W. G. 
Custns. SIXTH CONCERT, WepNEsDAY next, May 19, Sv James’s HALL. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven, to commence at Eight. Overture, MS., composed 
expressly for this Society (Sir Julius Benedict); Concerto for violin, No. 2, in D 
minor (S8pohr)—violin, Herr Ludwig Straus; Overture, Leonoru, No. 3 (Beet- 
hoven); Concerto for pianoforte, in G@ (Rubinstein)—pianoforte, Mdlle Vera 
Timanoff (her first appearance); Symphony in E minor, MS. (Art»ur Sullivan) ; 
Overture, Euryanthe (Weber). Vocalists—Mdme De Oaters-Lablache and Mr 
Maas. Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Balcony, Reserved. 7s.6d.; Unreserved, 5s., 2s. 6d., and 
ls. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W.; usual Agents ; and 
Austin’s Ticket Office, 8t James's Hall. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


IANOFORTE PROFESSORS.—The Academical Board 
will shortly proceed to APPOINT TWO ADDITIONAL PROFESSORS 
OF THE PIANOFORTE—one Lady and one Gentleman. Applications should 
be addressed to the SrcrErary, Trinity College, London, Weymouth Street, 
W.. from whorn particulars may be obtvined. Byres ir Fy 
JCHUBERT SOCLETY. President—Sir Jutivs Beyepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBERTH. Fourteenth Season, 1880. The 
TWENTY-FIFTH SOIREE MUSICALE, for the IntroJuction of Artists and New 
Compositions will take place at the LANGHAM Hatt, on THURSDAY, May 20th. 
Conductor—Herr ScHUBERTH. The ballot for New Members is fixed for Tuesday, 
lsth May. Prospectus and full particulars on application to 
_ 244, Regent Street, w. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec, — 


ine 


{DME ARABELLA GODDARD'S ACADEMY for LADY 

STUDENTS in PIANOFORTE MUSIC. For prospectuses, apply to the 

Secretary, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W.; or to Mdme Gopparp, 
49, Finchley Road, N.W., on Mondays, between two and five p.m. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
_4J Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH. The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date, Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. C, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes. Prospectuses. 
—O. Ray, See., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 
\ DME LOUISA GRAHAME’S CONCERT, Lanenam 
Hatt, May 18. Madlles Petrelli, Kemble, Muschamp; Messrs Leon 
Castali, Rudland, Donald Shaw, E. Holmes, Lansdowne Cottell, and Herr Kuhe. 
Tickets at Chappell’s and at the Hall, 


ISS LOUISA BALL (the Juvenile Elocutionist) will 
recite at Langham Hall, on the 25th inst., an entirely New Poem, written 
expressly for her by EDWARD OXENFORD, Esq., entitled “THE CHILD MARTYR” 


(first time). 
\} R J. H. PEARSON and Mr FREDERIC PENNA will 

sing this New Duet (just published) at Herr Oberthiir’s Grand Morning 
Concert at St James’s Hall on Ist June. 

wm “THE MESSAGE.” ‘ 

M® JOHN CROSS will sing BrowenrHat’s admired Song, 
j “THE MESSAGE,” at Mdme D’Arcy’s Matinée, Beethoven Rooms, on 
June 9th. 
\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at Langham Hall, 
B on Tuesday evening, May 25th, in MeNnpELssoun’s TRIO in D minor, 


Op. 49, (the Andante con Moto Tranquillo, Scherzo, and Finale—Allegro assai 
appassionata), and ‘‘ ERIN,” by Sir Juttus Benepict, for pianoforte alone.— 


3%, Oakley Square, N.W, 
THE LADY 
Tr an ° © ] 
\ DME FRANCES BROOKE will sing Henry Smart's 
4! popular Song, “‘ THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Hammersmith, May 18th; 
New Cross, May 24th; Miss Alice Fairman’s Concert, May 31st; Langham Hall, 


June Ist; and at Miss Aubrey’s Concert, June 5th. 

“TELL ME } j; 
\ R GERARD COVENTRY will sing “TELL ME NOT 
Fi MY LOVE WILL CHANGE,” at the Atheneum, Shepherd’s Bush, on 


Monday, May 17th. 
“ALICE, RT THOU?” am GE.” 
\ R LEONARD POYNTER will sing “ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU?” and “THE MESSAGE,” at the Inauguration Concert. of 
the Artist and Literature Dilettante Circle, 7, Argyle Street, on Monday Evening 


next. 
een : _AS ORGANIST. 
\ ANTED, an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for the 
y Church of ST PETER, COLCHESTER. Salary £40 per annum. Appli- 
cition, with Testimonials, to be made to the CuuRCHWARDENS, No. 16, High 
Street, Colchester, on or before the 26th day of May, 1880. 
hd eke TO CONCERT-GIVERS, &c. 
} EUMEYER HALL, Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, 
. New Oxford Street, London, W.C.—This splendid and most. centrally- 
situate new Hall (fitted with an excellent Neumeyer grand horizontal Pianoforte) 
is highly recommended for first-class Entertainments; Concerts, Recitals, 
Lectures, &c. Over 300 comfortable Seats provided. Terms on application. 


NOTICE. 
\ RS OSGOOD, having 























“THE RETURN OF THE ARMY.” 











ae OF THE LEA.” 


‘ELL ME NOT MY LOVE WILL CHANGE.” 





WHERE ART THOU ?” and ‘‘ THE MESSA' 











made arrangements to reside 
permanently in London, can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, in Town and 
Country, for Oratorios, Concerts, Soirées, &c. 
STREET, Portman Square; or N. Vert, Esq., 52, New Bond Street. 


TO CONCERT GIVERS. 
\ ISS BLANCHE NAVARRE, Mezzo-Noprano, is at liberty 
to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c. Address—31 
BoscoBEL GARDENS, Blandford Square; or to Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W. 
ee “THE 
\ L. WATTS’ admired Song, “THE LAST TIME,” 
4itie words by R. REEcE, is published (price 3s.) by Duncan Davison. & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W.; where may be obtained, composed by M. L. 
Warts, “‘ Home to my Heart,” “ Ripple, gentle Stream,” “ Sanding gncing over 
- each, 





LAST TIME.” 


tie Stream,” “The reason why,” and ‘‘ Shine on, fair Moon,” price 











Address—20, LowER SEYMOUR | 





THE IMPORTANT STOCK OF MUSIC PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS OF 
MESSRS METZLER & ©. 
\ ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Sell by AUCTION 


at their House, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., in May, the very extensive 
and highly important STOCK of ENGRAVED and STEREOTYPED MUSIO 
PLATES, together with the very valuable COPYRIGHTS belonging thereto, of 
Messrs METZLER & CHAPPELL, the well-kuown Publishers of Great Marlborough 
Street, in consequence of the recent decease of Mr Metzler, Catalogues will 
shortly be ready, and will be supplied to the Trade free on application. 


posts METRONOMES, for the Pocket, Watch-chain, 
or Chatelaine. Warranted Correct. In silver-plated Case, with Chain and 
Ring. Price 23.—LAMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, Loadon, W. 








NEW DUET. 
MHE RETURN OF THE ARMY. Duet for Tenor and 
Bass. Words by N. GABRIEL. Music by FREDERIC PENNA, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY DR. SPARK. | 





“ T7OICES CALLING.” Song. Words by Russet Gray. 
Music by WILLIAM SPARK. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & 


Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«A new song, entitled ‘ Voices Calling,’ anes by Messrs Duncan Davison 
& Co., of Regent Street, London, is one of Dr Spark's most effective and pleasing 
solo compositions, It is written in E flat, and whilst both key and time remain 
unchanged, it affords ample scope for expression, and is fairly within the range of 
an ordinary voice, Perhaps the only exception is in an alternative note in the last 
verse, where, however, the singer who does not rise to A above the line has the 
option of taking the original D, The accompaniments are ably written, and the 
song should become popular.”—Leeds Mercury. 
Just Published. 
A a ~ Y ° 
“MMHE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 
by H. ©. Hitter. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day. 


SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
TROIS PrkcEs POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 4s, 
» 2. “RLENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... a ie 4s. 
ds, 


“ TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205 
Composée par 


G. GARIBOLDI. 





Just Published. 


SCHOOL SONGS, 
IN TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PARTS, FOR EQUAL AND MIXED VOICES 
Edited by ™ 
FREDERIC N. LOHR, 
Professor of Singing, Plymouth High Schools, §c. 
In Numbers, 3d, and 4d, each. 
ForsytH BrorHers, 272a, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London ; and Cross 
Street, South King Street, Manchester. 


~ MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIROUS, PIOCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 

All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 

the best principle with all modern improvements, 

The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine is Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
erf, 1 0 


. Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
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THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 

Herr Hans Richter was brought to this country last year as 
the Wagnerian conductor par excellence, and we accepted him 
without demur. Many of us had seen him at work in Bayreuth, 
not only as the head, but as the life and soul of the finest of 
orchestras, and we called to mind with renewed wonder and 
admiration the character of the performances given under his 
direction, and the complete mastery which enabled him to preside 
without a book over four long and complicated representations. 
Many more had witnessed the display of his high qualities at the 
“ Wagner Festival” in the Albert Hall, where the Viennese 
musician acted as joint conductor with Wagner himself, and 
showed how an orchestra, which is one thing when guided by 
nerveless hands, becomes quite another when inspired by the 
presence of a born leader of men. Herr Richter came, therefore, 
to a public ready with a welcome, and the only regret was that 
he did so as the agent of a propaganda, as the chosen and pledged 
servant of a school for which, in its fullest development, only a 
small minority of English musicians will ever feel sympathy. 
Last year we had to greet the apostle and fight his doctrine; to 
admire the talents of the man and show repugnance to the cause 
that absorbed them ; to wish him a personal success and pray that 
at that success might stop. Not so now. This season Herr 
Richter comes to us in a higher and nobler capacity than belongs 
to the agent of any particular school. He brings Wagner's music 
with him, it is true—and we should think meanly of his convic- 
tions, or want of them, if he failed to do this or omitted to place 
the Bayreuth master in a favourable light. But Wagner is only 
one of a group of heroes in the Walhalla which Herr Richter has 
set up. Liszt is of them, and Fuchs, and Brahms, and Volkmann, 
and Scharwenka, not to mention Berlioz, whose contemporaries 


might have slightly altered Macbeth’s epitaph on his wife, and 


said, ‘“ He should have lived hereafter.” Schumann, too, is there, 
with Mendelssohn, and Schubert, and Beethoven, accompanied 
by three gods of the “ powder and pigtail” era—Mozart, Haydn, 
and Sebastian Bach. Clearly there is no room to complain of 
Herr Richter on the score of a narrow temple and an exclusive 
creed. This time he provides an idol for every devotee, so that 
those of us who have no taste for the fierce rites and convulsive 
Baal-worship of a Liszt may lift up our souls amid the serene 
influences of Haydn's flower-decked shrine. Welcome, then, to 
Herr Richter, and success to his work. 

As already stated, the concerts, of which tke first was given on 
Monday, are to be nine in number, with one extra for the benefit 
of Herr Franke, the leader of the orchestra and “ artistic 
director.” In each of the nine programmes a Beethoven sym- 
phony figures, but examples of Wagner’s music appear in only 
four, while the selections from Schumann are two, from Schubert 
two, and one each from Mendelssohn, Spohr, Haydn, Cherubini, 
Liszt, Berlioz, Mozart, Chopin, Bach, Brahms, and Volkmann, 
We should not omit to state here, though the fact will be more 
fully noticed presently, that a composition by an Englishman, 
Mr Hubert Parry, has also a place in the list. For this recogni- 
tion of native talent, even though by training and tendency it be 
more German than English, we ought, no doubt, to feel grateful, 
And we really do try to stir up a gratitude within us, albeit 
disposed to resent the imposition of so much effort when it might 
easily have been avoided by the production of a representative 
English work—as, for example, Professor Macfarren’s overture to 
St John the Baptist, a composition that, as regards skill, artistic 
effect, and dramatic force we would not hesitate to throw as a 
gage of defiance into any Continental arena. Considering, more- 
over, that the Richter Concerts are, to all intents and purposes, a 
German enterprise, we should have expected from their managers 
a more graceful and generous recognition of English music than 





the choice of a single “advanced” concerto by an almost unknown 
man, who, artistically speaking, is one of themselves rather than 
of us. Our Teutonic cousins, however, do not shine, 2s a rule, in 
respect of grace and generosity, apropos to which they may learn 
something from a late visitor to this country, M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, who has recently proved to his audience at the Paris 
Conservatoire, that there is no truth in the common saying, 
“ ]’Angleterre n’a qu’un seul musicien, Handel, et c'est un Alle- 
mand.” With the selections from foreign masters we are not 
disposed to quarrel. As regards some of them, Schubert is well 
represented by his Eighth and Ninth Symphonies, Mendelssohn 
hy his “Italian,” and Brahms by his No. 2; while, generally 
speaking, the difficulties of choice amid many equal claims have 
been fairly surmounted. Turning to the executive means placed 
at Herr Richter’s disposal, we find that the orchestral strings 
number sixty-five—e.g., first violins, fifteen ; second violins, six- 
teen; violas, twelve; violoncellos, twelve; double basses, ten. 
Adding the usual complement of wind and percussion instruments, 
the grand total reaches nearly to 100. A glance at the list of 
names in this strong band shows that a large majority are 
foreigners. Thus the principals in all the string departments are 
Germans, and most of the chefs de pupitre among the “ wind” 
have un-English patronymics. We mention this simply to show 
the force that operates upon Continental players in the direction 
of this country. Ata time when not far from 200 of our best 
instrumentalists are engaged at the operahouses, and our estab- 
lished orchestral societies are in full season, there can be gathered 
together for this special work a band that of itself might suffice 
for the needs of a Continental capital. And a very good band it 
is. We have the best reason for believing that Herr Richter is 
satisfied with it, and that his contentment rests upon solid and 
sufficient grounds. 

In the programme of the first concert, the mere facts of which 
have already been given, there was but one work that could claim 
the interest of novelty, and even that had been heard some time 
before at the Crystal Palace. We allude to Mr Hubert Parry’s 
concerto in F sharp major. Mendelssohn refers, with good-tem- 
pered sarcasm, in one of his letters to certain ambitious composers 
of that day who “ wrote pieces in F sharp minor.” Mr Parry is 
their legitimate successor, not only as regards choice of key, but 
in respect of the qualities which Mendelssohn suggested without 
expressing. He is a pretentious composer, and unites to pretence 
a degree of cleverness sufficient to “carry on” reasonably well 
before a public more sympathetic than discriminating. We are 
far from wishing to depreciate Mr Parry’s ability—indeed, seeing 
that he is an Englishman, we would magnify it in the eyes of the 
world. But, unfortunately, here is, to judge by the concerto, an 
Englishman gone wrong. Educated in Germany, Mr Parry has 
fallen in ilove with some of the worst features of modern German 
music, and now, gravely purporting to speak as an artist, he 
shows himself vapid in gentle mood, incoherent in passion, ec- 
centric in construction, and in effect irritating. We stand in 
amazement before such a production as this concerto, and ask 
ourselves under what strange delusion it was conceived and 
written down. An answer might, perhaps, be found in the depths 
of the philosophy, so called, which is now disturling the serenity 
of our art with its sounding but senseless jargon. We are told 
to recognize the origin of music in the direct revelation of the 
Will—with a capital “ W ”—to the outer world by means of the 
cry, or shriek, or groan, or any other inarticulate and involuntary 
noise. The composer, it seems, is only an organizer of these 
sounds, which, in their nature, are unconnected with exterior 
things, become intelligible by conceding something to human 
weakness and permitting themselves to be controlled by rhythmic 


measure. The new school laughs at any further subordi- 
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nation. It loves, as Mr Disraeli once said of Mr Bernal 
Osborne, “the wild shriek of liberty,” and thinks foul 
scorn of orderly utterances, likening them with contempt to a 
“row of columns.” We are bound to say that in so far as Mr 
Hubert Parry belongs to this school his music is worthy of its 
teaching. The concerto in F sharp is certainly not a row of 
columns, nor anything else illustrative of method and symmetry. 
It reminds us rather of a tangled and pathless brake, or of a page- 
long sentence full of parentheses, or of the confused murmur of a 
mob, or of a speech wherein the orator’s tongue runs away from 
his head and wags by force of inertia beyond intellectual control. 
Seriously, this concerto is an alarming phenomenon in the little 
world of English music. Is Goshen to be plagued with the 
plagues of Egypt? Heaven forefend. We beg of Mr Hubert 
Parry to bethink him where he is going. He has the greater part 
of his life still before him, and may do good work if only he will 
fall back upon the true principles of music, recognizing that the 
art, abstract and ethereal though it be, must have its laws of 
expression—that melody, for example, demands symmetrical 
construction as much as verse, and that the tone poem, like the 
poem in words, is greatest when it combines sublimity of thought 
with clearness rather than turgidity, and reticence rather than 
wordiness. The concerto, played by Mr Dannreuther, was rendered 
with much ability, as well as appreciation of its purport and 
character. At the close the artist received a good deal of 
applause, as did the composer, who obeyed a summons to the 
platform. 

Concerning the other works in the programme it is unnecessary 
to speak. Amateurs are familiar with all that can be said of 
Wagner's overture to Die Meistersinger, Reethoven’s Symphony in 
C (No. 1), and Schumann’s Symphony in D (No. 4), so that there 
remains only to notice the performance—a great point, it must 
needs be confessed, with Herr Richter to the fore. The test of 
executive merit lay, undoubtedly, in the two symphonies, Amid 
the bewildering noises and clashing themes of the Meistersinger 
overture excellence is not readily discerned, and even errors 
might pass for it. But the music of Beethoven and Schumann is 
too transparent for incompetence to lurk anywhere without being 
found out. We own to a little disappointment with the opening 
movement of Beethoven’s No. 1. There were scarcely any 
appreciable faults, but, at the same time, we could not discern any 
special excellence over and above that to which our best 
orchestras had before accustomed us. As the symphony went on 
matters mended. Amateurs felt, perhaps, that Herr Richter’s 
tempt were open to question on the score of slowness—we, 
ourselves, incline to agree with them—but there could be no doubt 
of a masterly interpretation in every other sense. The finale, in 
particular, gave rare satisfaction, played, as it was, with the 
delicacy, precision, and unity of expression which the music 
absolutely demands, but seldom obtains, This at once decided the 
value of the orchestra, and opened up a vista of assured enjoy- 
ment during the remainder of the series. In Schumann’s 
symphony an even better result was obtained. Never before, in 
our experience, did the beauty and meaning of that fine work 
stand out so clearly. There was confusion nowhere—no distortion 
nor excess of colour nor sensational device. As the master 
thought, so Herr Richter, knowing well his thoughts, assisted him 
to speak. In truth the conductor was beyond praise. Able to 
dispense with a book, his eyes were all over the orchestra, and the 
players seemed to be aware of it, and to feel their inspiration and 
authority. Wherefore every man became in his degree a Richter 
—and Richter may be said to have played the symphonies. If we 
knew any higher testimonial than this we would give it to the 
Napoleon of the bdton, 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Dr Dearle’s oratorio, Israel in the Wilderness, produced at this 
hall on Thursday evening week, consists of seven scenes, taken from 
the Biblical story of the forty years’ wandering, and chosen so as to 
combine in one work the descriptive, the didactic, and the dramatic. 
First in order comes the passage of the Red Sea, followed by the 
miracle of manna in the wilderness of Sin, the smiting of the rock 
at Rephidim, the delivery of the law and the calf worship at Sinai, 
the blessing of Balaam in Bashan, and the death of Moses before 
the crossing of Jordan. In dealing with these important events, the 
librettist, whose name does not appear, shows himself laudably 
anxious to secure as much of the dramatic element as possible. At 
times didactic, and at other times descriptive, he does not in either 
case go beyond the limits of good taste and judgment. The story 
marches on without undue sermonising, and the life and vigour of 
action and event remain with the book throughout. Dr Dearle was 
fortunate in this respect, not less than in the varied character of 
scenes that could scarcely fail to convey a measure of inspiration. 
But in proportion to the merit of the libretto was the demand made 
upon the composer. Dr Dearle is certainly a man of hardihood, else 
would he have shrunk from comparison with Handel in illustrating 
the Exodus and from measuring his powers against the requirements 
of such a drama as was enacted on and around the terrible Mountain 
of the Law. It will surprise no one to be told that the composer's 
success falls short of the measure of his daring. Dr Dearle is most 
conspicuously wanting in the department—that of dramatic com- 
position—where he had to meet the largest demands. His music, 
which should be strongly individual, and not only suggest character 
but, where required, be instinct with passion, seems to a large 
extent pointless, cold, and unmoving. In the expression of the 
intense feeling of a multitude it is singularly ineffective ; and, 
whether the composer has to deal with the cry of the people for 
bread, their revellings around the Golden Calf, or their fear in 
presence of the Almighty, he leaves untouched the springs of sym- 
pathetic emotion, Could he reach these when illustrating themes 
so lofty, Dr Dearle would have, at any rate, one power reserved for 
great masters of oratorio, and the one not least essential to success, 
In pointing out the absence of dramatic force we must be understood 
to judge by the standard Dr Dearle has challenged, He who writes 
an oratorio on themes so impressive as here can plead nothing per- 
sonal to himself by way of nheancing the verdict upon it. He 
must stand or fall by the test alone applicable to works that aspire, 
by ‘their very form and character, to rank with the highest. But 
there are other qualifications necessary to a writer of oratorio, some 
of which we do not find strongly emphasised in Dr Dearle’s /srael. 
The composer is now and then happy in his melodies, but by no 
means uniformly so; Equal to the thematic expression of tender 
and devotional subjects, he fails when topics of greater robustness 
and energy are taken in hand, while as regards adequate command 
over the orchestra much remains for him to learn. In such a case, 
the question arises whether Dr Dearle was warranted in undertaking 
this work. We decline to say that he was not; though we are 
strongly of opinion that, as a rule, a man’s first oratorio should be 
kept in the seclusion of his desk. For all his shortcomings, when 
brought to the touchstone of grand oratorio, Dr Dearle is a musician 
entitled to respect. Israel in the Wilderness supplies ample evidence 
on this score ; but we need only take as pate. the contralto air, 
‘For the Lord is full of compassion,” and the choral ‘ Sanctus.” 
The devotional spirit and pure beauty of the one and the deep 
solemnity of the other show that Dr Dearle is a composer whom 
it would be unjust not to reckon among those capable of doing 
service to our native art. He may not excel in dramatic oratorio, 
but ‘‘some are apostles and some prophets” where all are worthy 
of honour. 

The performance, directed by Mr William Carter, was a little 
better—just a little—than that of Dr Bexfield’s Israel Restored, 
improvement being due to the increased knowledge the chorus had 
of their work. But there were serious faults in the ensemble, and 
the accompaniments to the recitatives were played in a manner 
which greatly amused those who could regard it from a comic point 
of view. The solo singing was chiefly remarkable for the success 
won by Miss Helen Meason, whose unaffected expression and artistic 
delivery easily obtained the applause of her audience, and an encore 
for the contralto air already named. In these days, when artists 
seek to draw attention to themselves by all kinds of meretricious 
display, it is agreeable to find a young singer who has, so far, escaped 
prevailing corruption. Miss Larkcom, Mr Blandford, and Signor 
Ghilberti had less thankful music than Miss Meason, but were not 
less conscientious. It should be added that Mr Edwin Bending did 
excellent service at the organ in the discharge of duties made the 
more responsible by the inefficiency of the orchestra,—D, T. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Since our last reference to the doings at this establishment, Mdme 
Albani has again shone as the ‘‘one serene and unapproached star.” 
Lucia, Gilda, Margherita, and Amina have given way to Elsa, 
the ethereal heroine of Lohengrin, beyond comparison Wagner’s 
brightest creation in the sphere of absolute womanhood—a creation, 
moreover, worthy any poet that could be named. How gracefully, 
with whatadmirable reticence when hope and wonder have chiefly tobe 
expressed, and with what passionate fervour when in the scene of 
the bridal chamber the genuine woman, now openly revealed, tries 
vainly to wring from her despairing champion the secret of his name 
and origin, Mdme Albani embodies the character from end to end, 
our opera-going readers know sufficiently well. Her acting on the 
present occasion was irreproachable, and her execution of the music, 
which (unlike that of Elizabeth in J'annhéuser) is in all instances 
suited for her voice, never straining so as to fatigue it, was on a par 
with her acting. More than this, except that she created the same 
powerful impression as ever on the audience, Wagnerite and non- 
Wagnerite, it would be superfluous to add. The Ortrud was 
Mdlle Pasqua, who, while showing real intelligence, has got 
something to acquire before investing that most forbidding personage 
with absolute poetical significance; nor can we imagine the 
physiognomy of Signor Cotogni, prepossessing as, in spite of any 
efforts to the contrary, it invariably is, fitted to create a lively 
impression of the equally forbidding Telramund. Signor Cotogni, 
however, sings the music, which, like that assigned to his partner in 
guilt, in accordance with Wagner's notion of the propriety 
of such things, is characteristically ugly, with commendable spirit 
and facility. Signor Gayarre’s Lohengrin is fully up to the ordinary 
mark, and affords convincing proof that upon the study of the part 
he has brought all his best faculties to bear. No better King Henry 
than Signor Silvestri could be desired, no more sonorous voice than 
that of Signor Capponi for the imposing proclamations of the 
Herald, Signor Vianesi conducted, and, on the whole, the perform- 
ance, both choral and orchestral—except for those fierce partisans 
who, while continually shouting for Wagner's operas, are the least 
indulgent when they have got them—was calculated to satisfy the 
general taste. The A/ricaine, that melodious swan-song of one of 
the most prolifically melodious of composers, gave the young 
soprano, Mdlle Turolla, an opportunity of distinction which she 
strove her utmost to make the best of. The character of Selika is 
in all respects calculated to exhibit her personal individuality and 
as yet not fully matured artistic talent in the most favourable light. - 
Meyerbeer himself, so hard to please where his own works were 
concerned, would have unreservedly commended and applauded her 
in more than one situation—the impassioned love duet between 
Selika and Vasco di Gama near the termination of Act IV., and the 
soliloquy of the unhappy Queen under the deadly shade of the 
Mancanilla, as special examples. In each of these trying scenes 
Mdlle Turolla did more than enough to warrant high expectations 
of her future career—provided always that, not regarding herself 
as already perfect, she continues striving earnestly to attain the 
much-desired perfection. Mdlle Valleria is an unobtrusive and 
charming Ines—a somewhat uninteresting character nevertheless, 
and much better fitted than the devoted and impulsive Selika as 
mate for the fickle and calculating Vasco di Gama, The Nelusko of 


M. Lassalle was appreciated at its merits last year, when the excel- | 


lent French barytone first came among us, and it must suffice to 
add that what then won general approval was still more worthy of | 
approval now. Lassalle’s Nelusko may want the picturesque 
earnestness of his precursor, Signor Graziani, but, on the other 
hand, it is less exaggerated, and in a vocal sense far superior. Sig. 
Carpi as Vasco, and Malle Valleria as Ines, both added to the | 
general efficiency of the performance, which was heartily to be | 
commended, as one of the best that has been for some time heard of | 
Meyerbeer’s last great work. The orchestral unison-prelude to the | 
final act was played as always, and, as always, encored. The 
Prophéte, the T'rovatore, and Rigoletto have been repeated, and to: | 
night we are promised Gounod’s too much neglected Romeo ¢ 


iulietta, for the always anxiously expected rentrée of that great and 
well-deserving public favourite, Adelina Patti, as the heroine. The 
first “novelty,” we understand, will be the Italian version of M. 
Jules Cohen’s comic opera, Les Bluets, under the title of Estella, 
with Mdme Patti and Signor Nicolini in the leading characters.— 
Graphic. 





The doings at Covent Garden since our last notice can hardly be 
described as eventful, or regarded as calling for lengthened comment. 
At present Mr Gye is satisfied with offering his public the more 
familiar works in the repertory of the house, and it would be useless 
to make observations about those that have become truisms. When, 
therefore, we say. that Un Ballo in Maschera was performed on 
Monday, Lohengrin on Thursday, and L’ Africaine on Saturday—all 
for the first time this season—the record is complete as far as the 
operas themselves are concerned. But certain variations in the 
disposition of the characters deserve notice. On Monday, for 
example, M. Lassalle took the part of Renato, which has so lon 
been identified with Signor Graziani, the equally important réle o 
Amelia falling to Mdme Mantilla, who appeared instead of Mdlle 
Turolla. M. Lassalle quite sustained his reputation as the jealous 
and revengeful hestand, and it is almost needless to insist that he 
sang the music ef his part with the taste and skill of a genuine 
artist, or that he moved the house to enthusiasm by his sympathetic 
rendering of ‘‘Eri tu.” But the French baritone did more. Without 
being in the least demonstrative, he pourtrayed to the life the 
feelings of a man who believes himself outraged in his tenderest 
affections, and at the same time disdains to sacrifice dignity and 
self-respect. His Renato, therefore, resembled the Othello of 
Shakspere, in so dealing with revenge as to make it seem justice, 
and in becoming the executioner of a moral law rather than the 
creature of passion. Such a Renato commands particular sympathy, 
on the strength of which M. Lassalle may be congratulated as 
having achieved a success not less great from a dramatic than from 
a musical point of view. Mdme Mantilla is no stranger in the part 
of Amelia, to which she brings much intelligence and histrionic as 
well as vocal aptitude. Mdme Scalchi was the Ulrica whom we all 
know. Mdlle Bauermeister scarcely did herself justice as Oscar, 
and Signor og gave no offence, if he conferred no particular 
pleasure as the Duke. . 

Lohengrin attracted a full house on Thursday, and, by its own 
intrinsic worth, equally: with the general merit of the representation, 
scored a ‘‘hit.” The Elsa was Mdme Albani, as a matter of course, 
while the scarcely inferior claim of Signor Gayarré to the part of 
Lohengrin once more met with ample acknowledgment. About the 

rformance of neither of these artists can we say anything new, 
But praise belongs, as of right, to a presentation of Wagner's lyric 
drama that, taken all round, reflected very great credit upon the 
establishment. They may do some operatic things better in France 
and elsewhere; but the subventioned theatres of the Continent 
would be searched in vain for a Lohengrin equal to that at Covent 
Garden, The performance of L’ Africaine on Saturday was a success 
of equal dimensions, the ensemble being throughout not less excellent 
than elaborate. Rarely has the chorus sung better, or the orchestra 

more fully carried out Meyerbeer’s intentions—above all, in the 
famous morceau d’unisson, which was played ‘‘like one man.” As 
Selika, Mdlle Turolla made a step onward in her career, and, unless 
we are much mistaken, it will a conspicuous feature in Mdlle 
Turolla’s repert ry. The music suits her, as not exacting too much, 
while the dramatic requirements of the character are those which, 
apparently, she finds most easy to meet. The Nelusko of M. Lassalle 
again called for warm approval, though less picturesque in the part 
than Signor Graziani. M. Lassalle, on the other hand, has qualifica- 
tions not now belonging to his Italian colleague, and these secured 





an enthusiastic encore for Nelusko’s pathetic appeal to Selika in the 
great scene of Vasco’s deliverance. Signor Carpi, as the Portuguese 
navigator, again did useful work. Mdlle Valleria was-an interesting 


| Inez, and Signori Scolara and Vidal earned favourable notice in sub- 


ordinate though, all the same, important parts, The house was 
full, and the audience right well pleased.—D. T. 








Viexna.—Mad. Geistinger was divorced on the 20th April from 
her husband, Herr Kormann, to whom she was married three years 
ago in Briinn. ; 

Goruitz.—The singers engaged for the Fourth Silesian Musical 
Festival are : sopranos, Mad. Marie Wilt and Mdlle Beata Witerst, 
from Berlin; contralto, Mdlle Rafke Kuppers, from Amsterdam ; 
tenor, Dr Gunz, from Hanover; and bass, Herr Carl Hill, from 
Schwerin, ‘The chorus will consist of 180 and the chorus of 600 
members. Herr Ludwig Deppe eonduets, 
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PRESS DAY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


Just at this time of year, when nature is seen decking herself 
in fresh verdant robes which glisten with floral jewels of daintiest 
shapes and tenderest hues, art is to be found busy holding up 
its riches to the gaze of anxious tribes who wander to and fro 
Charing Cross and Piccadilly in quest of something new and rare. 
Avowedly but a humble follower and feeble imitator, art seems 
rash enough to enter lists as a rival to nature, at a season when 
even frail and tiny flowers, with hardy courage, shake their petals in 
the cruel air of an English spring; when the primrose, nestling 
in the roots of the elm, seeks, before leaves quite veil the sun’s 
rays, to lay its chaste, cool face unto the amorous eye of day ; now, 
on this May-day, when the many legions of earth’s most lovely 
offspring are making high carnival, art boldly offers its choicest 
annual product to the city goddess, Fashion, in lieu of forsaken 
charms of the beautitied country. Before the courts of Burlington 
House were taken possession of by crowds of sight-seers, the 
. authorities of the Academy, according to custom, granted mem- 
bers of the Press a few hours of quiet in the rooms for the purpose 
of seeing and reporting on the pictures exhibited this year on the 
walls, Without referring to the benefits accruing to the public 
by this arrangement, it may with certainty be said that the few 
admitted on the 28th of Apri] enjoyed a much envied privilege. 
To be all but alone when holding first intercourse with the most 
recent representatives of English art gives the viewer rare 
opportunities for noting their varied characters, and becoming 
familiar with their peculiarities. By many, however, who rush 
to the galleries, loneliness may be considered anything but 
desirable—for is not the pleasure to such dependent upon the 
brilliancy and number of the assembly met to see and chat 
together? But surely art, like nature, holds back its secrets 
from those who need companions, and refuses to grant its 
full treasures before crowds. Its contact, to be felt in all its force, 
must be made direct with the mind of the beholder, else the form 
alone is present, without the subtle spirit that animates it. Ilow 
few have that power of self-absorption and concentration of soul 
which makes the possessor independent of immediate surroundings ? 
Oftentimes one sense interferes and clashes with another; and 
objects appealing to the same sense lose clearness and force by 
connection with others, even though they be of a kindred nature, 
unless the latter be subordinated to one point of sight, or graduated 
to a distinct climax. It need not, therefore, be said that a crowd 
of gaily dressed persons is likely to prove destructive to just 
appreciation of pictures whose especial merit consists in their 
power of carrying the mind to scenes strange and far away. 

If, however, the pictorial objects should be illustrative of 
pageantry, then it matters not how large and animated the 
gathering of spectators be, for such subjects appeal to crowds 
rather than to any individuality. The red coated soldier-boys, 
all ablaze in Phil. Moris’s work in the first room, seem just the 
little fellows to play in the multitude. The Prince of Wales, 
draped in his brightest robes of silk and satin, holds his ddton of 
authority over a whole nation. And the imposing pageant, painted 
by Mr Princep, illustrating the ceremony which took place at Delhi 
on the proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress of India, positively 
gains in interest by the surging to and fro of loyal gazers. But 
there are, happily, not a few pictures in the Exhibition that need 
the quietude graciously afforded on the Press day to enable one to 
reach the latent beauties. It may with truth be said, that Mr 
Peter Graham could not tell so placidly, as he does now on this 
favoured occasion, of the calmness of the mountainside, illumined 
here and there by stray beams of light that pierce the riven clouds, 
were he interrupted by rustling feet ; Mr Halswelle might fail in 
preaching so effectually his parable of the “headlong river,” 
were he distracted by giddy laughter ; Mr Brett’s poem, “ Brit- 
tania’s realm,” would lose something of its serenity were there 
aught else of interest standing by; the flow of Vicat Cole’s 
“Silver Thames” might be disturbed by the fanning of human 
breath ; and the solemn “Iona shore” of Mr Colin Hunter should 
at all times banish intruding holiday folk. Are therenot also secrets 
of humanity for those who can listen in silence—tales of sorrow and 
joy, of tears ron op pela ; ~~ aon aetiante should go lightly 

en approaching the exquisite forms brough ideal- 

Sir Frederick Leighton!" en 

Amongst other gratifications afforded by admission on a Press 
day, a certain sense of self importance is felt at being called go 








early to accord approbation, or to administer rebuke. Well, is it 
not but natural that some inflation of spirit should be experienced 
by the critic when he thinks what toil has been expended to place 
on the walls the objects now first disclosed to his view? To gain 
his approving word, he might with some truth fancy wide seas 
have been traversed, high mountains climbed, deserts crossed, 
fatigues endured, and dangers braved. Then again the distinction 
of being able to give impulse to another’s fame is not without 
some feeling of pleasurable excitement. And to gain access to 
art works before one’s notions have been influenced by the floods of 
eloquence about to be let loose to float public opinion, is an advan- 
tage not to be despised, for it is anything but desirable to be tossed 
about by contending waves of criticism. Does not every writer 
strive to give an original and exhaustive description of pictures 
under notice? For instance, the simple sketch of a maiden looking 
out over the sea, is depicted by the romantic pen, as the delinea- 
tion of a damsel waiting in sorrow for her unfaithful lover; by 
the tragic, a guilty one fleeing from a just doom; by the realistic, 
merely a figure in the fore, with the sea for background ; 
and by the comic, a silly lassie trying to catch cold. To prevent 
this diversity, painters should, like composers of programme music, 
write, or provide their own descriptions. Sometimes professional 
critics are anticipated in their censures by philosophers. Mr 
Grant Duff speaks in the April number of the Nineteenth Century 
of “Lord Lytton masquerading in that wonderful dress he wore 
at Delhi.” Did he see Mr Princep’s picture before writing ? 
But the political economist would not prove a safe guide for the 
limner, as he intimates that the Viceroy should have appeared at 
the pageant in “a white jacket, or in his shirt sleeves.” No, no, 
Mr Grant Duff ! that may do for politics, but not for art. Linen 
must not be too abundantly displayed. Fancy Mr Orchardson 
taking off Napoleon’s boots and great coat, and putting on him a 
night dress; or Mr Poynter hiding Venus’s charms beneath 
Manchester cotton ! PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
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Muste As A PRorEsston.—A paper on this subject was read lately 
at a meeting of the Musical Association, Harley Street, by Mr 
Charles K. Salaman, honorary member of the Academy of St Cecilia, 
at Rome; Professor W. H. Monk, of King’s College, presiding. Mr 
Salaman, speaking from a professional experience of more than half 
a century, said the social status of the highly cultivated professor of 
music had risen considerably, this honourable elevation having been 
recognized by Her Majesty, whose bestowal of social rank upon 
many native and foreign resident musicians had marked out a new 
era. Nomodern circumstance had so tended to enhance the reputation 
of the art as an intellectual vocation, and to raise it to the level of the 
‘‘liberal professions,” as the establishment of that Association of 
Musicians and Scientists in Harley Street, and the annual publica- 
tion of its proceedings. Another important event had been the 
incorporation of Trinity College, London, at which all branches of 
education, including music, appear to be regulated by the highest 
standard ; while the increasing number of professors who, in addition 
to degrees, were taking other collegiate honours, was equally signifi- 
cant. With regard to training in this country, as compared with 
the Continent, it was a fact that a complete musical education was 
obtainable without leaving this country, there being no more 
efficient instructors in any branch of the art and science of music 
than Great Britain avd Ireland could produce. A first-class educa- 
tion was more expensive here than abroad, especially if required by 
private tuition ; but when the additional charges for travelling and 
living were taken into account the cost in the end would be much 
thesame. To the musical profession, Mr Salaman believed their could 
be no more valuable introduction than that obtained within the 
walls of our own Royal Academy, which had never been in a more 
flourishing condition than now. For Church music there was no 
better training than that offered by cathedral choirs. The most 
lucrative branch of the profession in this country was musical 
teaching, but a higher scale of fees, especially for unpromising 
pupils, would not be undesirable, although these would probably 
remain longest under tuition. The teaching department had been to 
a great extent revolutionized by the establishment of ladies’ colleges. 
Lesson-giving and finishing lessons had become unremuuerative, 
compared with private teaching in the old days. Music as a pro- 
fession and trade now furnished the means of living to about 11,000 
persons, of whom about 4,000 resided in and about the metropolis, 
so that the market was rather over-stocked with aspirants of 
mediocre talent, which greatly reduced advantages formerly attached 
in this country to the practice of the art as a profession. 
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SONS OF THE CLERGY, 


The 226th anniversary festival of the Sons of the Clergy was held 
on Wednesday afternoon under the dome of St Paul’s, The fine 
weather exercised a beneficial influence on a celebration which under 
less promising conditions seldom fails to pow attractive, and the 
attendance was even larger than usual. The objects for which this 
excellent charity was originally set on foot, more than two centuries 
ago, and its formal establishment by Royal Charter in the reign of 
the Second Charles, have been explained and commented upon time 
out of mind. It will be enough, therefore, to state that the early 

romoters of the festival were exclusively sons of clergymen, who 

had in view the necessities of those among their own profession less 
fortunately circumstanced than themselves. How the funds, in a 
large measure My ge on it, are utilized may be gathered from a 
statement near the close of an eloquent sermon, preached by the 
Rev. Charles Marson, vicar of Clevedon, Somerset, to the effect 
that in the course of last year the governors had been enabled to 
administer donations to 241 clergymen in need, pensions and dona- 
tions to 917 widows and aged single daughters of clergymen, 
apprentice fees, outfits, and educational grants to 352 children—in 
all 1,510, twenty in excess of the number relieved in the year 
immediately previous. This will be heard with satisfaction by 
every well-wisher to a charity the usefulness of which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

That there was full cathedral service on Wednesday, to which 
important aid was rendered by its musical adjuncts, will be taken 
for granted. Music, indeed, has been making rapid strides of late 
in this direction, and becomes a more and more powerful auxiliary 
to the act of worship when attended with exceptional solemnity. 
Happily, we possess a rich store of our own, and thoughalwaystooglad 
to welcome the aid of illustrious foreign composers, should not regret 
to see the works of our earlier masters more frequently drawn upon. 
Dr Stainer, however, the present organist of St Paul's, is the right 
man in the right place, and, judging by what he has accomplished 
since he was appointed to the post, may be relied — for doing all 
that can fairly be expected at his hands. Himself a composer as 
well as an organist of didimnive, he is thoroughly qualified to rule. 
Already he has effected much, and the great improvement in the 
services, ordinary and extraordinary, in our Cathedral has excited 
more and more attention. That of yesterday was in every way calcu- 
lated tostrengthen their growingrepute. The preliminary arrangements 
were on the scale of previous years. A chorus over 300 strong was 
supported by an orchestra of 50 performers, led by Mr Zerbini, and 
numbering in its ranks many of our most esteemed and practised 
executants. The trebles in the choir were reinforced by boys 
from the Chapel Royal, Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, &. Dr Stainer, 
of course, was the conductor, and Mr Martin, as on former 
occasions, his able substitute at the organ. 





After the procession up the nave, during which that gentle- 
man gave an appropriate voluntary, the orchestra played Dr 
Arthur Sullivan's overture entitled Jn Memoriam, which was 
not only interesting on its own account, as one of the most 
beautiful pieces of its kind that ever came from the pen of an 
English musician, but impressive for more than one reason, 
The news had only been circulated in the morning that Dr 
John Goss, Dr Stainer’s immediate predecessor as organist of 
St Paul’s, died on Monday. What Goss did in the course 
of his long and honourable career for the music of our 
metropolitan Cathedral church is familiar to all musicians. 
His anthem, ‘‘If we believe that Jesus died ” (composed for 
the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington—1852), had he 
written nothing else—had he not contributed to the art so 
much that is likely to endure, would alone have entitled him 
to a high place among English ecclesiastical composers ; and 
an ‘*In Memoriam” on such an occasion as that of Wednes- 
day, and in such special circumstances, would have been no 
more than a simple tribute to his worth. But it should also 
be noted that Sullivan, before winning the first ‘‘ Mendelssohn 
Scholarship ” (which sent him straight to Leipsic), was Goss's 
favourite pupil. Thus it might reasonably have been surmised 
that the choice of ‘‘In Memoriam” to precede the service had 
been premeditated, instead of, as was really the fact, purely 
accidental. 














In any case the overture, composed with another object in view, | 


and first produced at the Norwich Festival of 1866, was welcome for 
its own sake, The Psalms—cxxii. (“ I was glad”), cxxvii. (‘‘ Except 
the Lord build the house”), and cxxxiii. (‘‘ Behold how good and 
joyful”) were sung (as in 1879) to chants by G. A. Macfarren in A, 
Stainer in D, and Battishill in G, the ‘‘Gloria” at the end of each 
being given, according to custom, in unison by all the voices, with 
full instrumental accompaniment. The Magnificat and Nune 
Dimittis (in A) written expressly for the festival of the Sons 
of the Clergy by Mr OC. Villiers Stanford, organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was a novelty to prized, 
as furnishing additional proof that our young composers are taking 
more and more interest in Church music, which, developed at its 
utmost, naturally belongs to the very highest possible achievement, 
as exemplified in the ‘‘sacred oratorio.” Mr Stanford shows an 
evident leaning towards Mendelssohn, but he writes well both for 
voices and instruments ; his melody flows naturally and his harmony 
is unostentatious and pure. He had already earned merited praise 
by his complete morning and evening service in B flat. and this fresh 
endeavour seems to denote a fixed resolve to go on further in the 
same path. Spohr’s tuneful and harmonious ‘ Festival Anthem” 
in G was, as ever, thoroughly acceptable. Anything more charming 
of its kind vould not have been chosen, or anything more distinctly 
individual. Though it has been said that Spohr occupied a corner 
in Mozart’s garden, he, at any rate, planted flowers in that corner 
which are indisputably his own, and which Mozart would hardly 
have disdained. Before the sermon, the irrepressible ‘‘Old Hun- 
dredth” was sung, according to custom, in alternate verses of unison 
and harmony, in which the congregation were enjoined to take part. 
The ‘‘ Blessing” was then pronounced by the Bishop of London, 
followed, again according to custom, by the “Hallelujah” of 
‘* Hallelujahs,” from the immortal Messiah. As parting voluntary, 
Mr Martin performed J. S. Bach’s magnificent ‘* Toccata” in D 
minor on the organ. Among those present, besides the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, were observed the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of Winchester, Bath and Wells, Rochester, &c, 








New Battet at Drury Lane Toeatre.—The attractiveness of 
a programme retaining for its prominent feature the brilliantly em- 
bellished and admirably rendered comic opera, La Fille de Madame 
Angot, is now increased by the addition of a new spectacular ballet 
of action, entitled Les Sirenes, which, in the splendour of its decora- 
tive accessories, will remind old play-goers of the elaborate enter- 
tainments of a kindred kind produced at Drury Lane in the days of 
Mdlle Duvernay and Messrs Wieland, Gilbert, and Silvain. The 
slight story, suggested by Schiller’s poem of The Fisher Boy, illus- 
trates the successful manner in which Naida, the Queen of the 
Sirens, lures her mortal lover to her submarine abode, and there 
surrounds him with such a glamour of fascination that the entranced 
youth naturally becomes disinclined to resume his less agreeable 
piscatory pursuits on the shores of the Mediterranean. All the 
resources of this capacious stage are brought into requisition to 
exert similar influences over the mind of the spectator, who, after 
an hour passed in contemplating the graceful movements of the 
hundred symmetrical damsels arrayed in a fantastic fashion, admir- 
ably calculated to exhibit the figure to the best advantage, must 
feel equally reluctant to part company with such a captivating 
assemblage. Two picturesque scenes, painted by Mr Cuthbert, 
represent the sea-shore near the Island of Ischia and the coral palace 
of Naida beneath the waters; the costumes are of the brightest and 
most fanciful description, and the dances, arranged by Mr John 
d’Auban, are accompanied by the liveliest music composed b: 
Wallerstein and Leo Delibes, and rendered with excellent effect by 
@ numerous and most efficient orchestra, Mdlle Palladino, who 
represents the Siren Queen, Naida, gracefully executes some difficult 
movements requiring considerable skill and strength of limb for 
their accomplishment ; Miss Percival as the fisher-boy Nino, and 
Miss Fisher, Miss Hudson, and Miss Pryce as the principal Sirens, 
display unflagging activity, while the dozen members of the corps- 
de-ballet, appearing in glittering silver scales, typical of the effects 
of constant association with the inhabitants of the sea, dazzled the 
audience by the sheen of splendour accompanying their several 
dances under the lime-light. ‘The success of the ballet, which has 


been produced under the direction of Mr Augustus Harris, was on 


Saturday night proclaimed by the hearty plaudits of a well-filled 
house. 

Cotocnz.—Herr Reinecke lately paid a flying visit to this town, 
the scene of his former exertions, performing at the third concert of 
the Men’s Vocal Association his taird Pianoforte Concerto in C 
major, and conducting his Hakon Jari, for men’s chorus, solo 
vocalists, and orchestra. 
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MR CHARLES HALLE'S 


Pianoforte Recitals. 


Me CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
J that his TWENTIETH SERIES OF PIANOFORTE RECITALS will 
take place, in Sr JAMES’s HALL, on the following Afternoons :— 

Fripay, May 21. Fripay, JUNE 18. 

Fripay, May 28. THURSDAY, JUNE 24. 

Fripay, JUNE 4, Fripay, JULY 2. 

Fripay, JUNE ll. . . 

The programmes will again consist of Concerted Music and Pianoforte Solos, 
one novelty at least being introduced at every concert, and the co-operation has 
been secured of Mdme Norman-Néruda (first violin), Herr L. Ries (second violin), 
Herr L. Straus (viola), Herr Franz Néruda (violoncello), and other eminent 
artists. 

Each Recital will oceupy two hours in performance, commencing at Three 
o’clock and ending at Five p.m, The customary Analytical Notices will accom- 
pany the programmes, 

PROGRAMME OF SECOND RECITAL. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 21. 





TRIO, in G minor, Op. 26, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello (first time)—Mr CHarRLEs HaLLe, Mdme 
NoORMAN-NERUDA, and Herr Franz NERUDA .. Anton Dvorak, 
GRAND SONATA, in © minor, Op. 111, for pianoforte— 
Mr CHARLES HALLE... os pers “ sa ... Beethoven, 
SONATA, in D major, Op, 5, No. 1, for violin—Mdme 
NORMAN-NERUDA see pee ~ ‘i .» Corelli, 
TRIO, in F major, Op. 80, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NorMan- 
Nerupa, and Herr Franz NERUDA : .. Schumann, 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved), for the Series re oe & 0 
Single Tickets i oe — oe ves ss ve ose 0 
Ba'cony, for the Series... ee ~ * eae bea ca 0 
sing e Tickets ae — vee ase =~ oak sab iat 3.0 
Area ... soe vive coe eos eos ooo aan one eos 0 
Subscriptions and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Stanley 
Lueas, Weber & Co.’s, 84, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Ollivier's, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; Hays’s, 
Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and by Mr 
CuarLrs HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendis!: Square. i ; 
MAPaAMe MON TIGNY- REMAURY 
J Begs to announce her AkRtvAL in London. 
All communications to be addressed to her, care of Messrs ERARD, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
CunnincHAM.—-Cunning Ham—and no mistake. Happily, Dr 
Bunce is not yet a Muttonian, or his name would always be printed 
in Old English. J9olkatw is the only exception to this rule. 
St JAMEs’s CHURCH, CAMBERWELL.—Next week. 


DEATH. 














7. NOTICE. 
With this number of the Musica Worup Subscribers will receive 
Sour pages eatra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedient. 








To ApveRtisERs.— Lhe Office of the MUSICAL WoORLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
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THE UNVEILING OF THE BEETHOVEN MONUMENT 
IN VIENNA.* 

ye 1st of May, that most joyous festival of mankind yearning 

for spring, brings us this year a birthday present of a rare and 
solemn kind: Beethoven’s Monument. When we picture to ourselves 
Beethoven in his mighty originality both as an individual and a 
musician, we scarcely think of the pleasing observance of a 
festival in May, varied by the young greenery, the white cherry- 
blossoms, and the voices of laughing girls. We feel, rather, as 
though transported to a lofty and majestic forest, over the top- 
most branches of which the lightning is flashing in the sultry 
summer-night, while the thunder, crashing down from the moun- 
tains, re-echoes through the sky. But we think, as a rule, of the 
Beethoven of later years, when he had become greater and more 
powerful, but also more sombre; of the Beethoven who stood 
apart from other men, as his music did from all other music, 
Even his Muse, however, had a joyous, if short, May ; the full lilac- 
blossom perfume of happy youth streams forth from “ Adelaide,” 
the “Septet,” and the Second Symphony. The blessed spring- 
like feeling is wafted over to many a later work, above all to the 
Pastoral and the A major Symphony. It is the spirit of this 
music which is awakened in us when we think of Beethoven’s 
happier days and hours, and therefore it was a good idea to select 
the ist May for uncovering the long-desired Monument. The 
sun and the verdure of spring surround the bronze statue as 
brightly as melodies from the composer's youth; they even appear 
to have smoothed away some of the wrinkles on his brow, It 
was, also, on a beautiful May morning, eight years ago, that 
Franz Schubert’s statue was unveiled in the Town Park. It may 
be considered a remarkable coincidence that, almost simultaneously 
with the uncovering of Beethoven’s bronze effigy in Vienna, there 
will have been unveiled in the cemetery at Bonn the modest 
monument of Robert Schumann—in whose strains many:a chord 
struck by Beethoven and Schubert is gracefully re-echoed, and 
whose words were indefatigably employed in extending the popu- 
larity of the two Vienna masters. Brahms, whom we were sorry 
to miss to-day, has been called by duty to the solemn ceremony at 
Bonn; of the two composers who have exercised the greatest 
influence on him, Beethoven helped and guided him artistically 
but Schumann guided him personally as well; in such a case, duty 
towards one’s especial master over-rides all higher duty, or rather 
it is itself the highest duty possible.t 

In the year 1845, that is, eighteen years after his death, his 
native town, Bonn, erected a monument to Beethoven, but the 
artistic execution of the monument does not unfortunately realise 
the good intentions of those who raised it. “Is that meant for 
Beethoven ?” are the words nearly always whispered whenever 
a stranger approaches, with a feeling of reverential awe, the 
monument at Bonn, and fails to be impressed as he expected. 
No one will put this question before the statue in Vienna, A 
more competent authority than myself will pronounce judgment 
in these columns on its artistic beauties ; I can only acknowledge 
with gratitude the impression of power and truth which the work 
of that admirable artist of ours, Zumbusch, leaves on the specta- 
tor. Of the earliest promoters of the Bonn Monument (old 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel was their chairman) but few are 
now alive; and of the committee, formed in 1871 at Vienna with 
the same object, death carried off in one year three of the best: 
Dr Franz Egger, Mosenthal, and Herbeck. That these three who 
helped to prepare the ground for it should not have lived to 
see the statue when completed, is an inexpressibly bitter drop in 
to-day’s cup of joy. With all the more delight, therefore, do we 


| greet among the promoters of the Vienna Monument one who 
| previously co-operated grandly towards raising the Memorial at 


Bonn ; we mean Franz Liszt. It is well known that, on hearing, 
in days gone by, that ten thousand francs were still wanted to 
defray the cost of the Memorial, he at once paid the money out of 
his own pocket. In Vienna he resolved, for the benefit of 
the Monument here, to appear for the last time publicly as 
a pianoforte virtuoso at a concert (on the 16th March, 1877) 
of which the sensational success still lives in everybody’s 
memory, and which produced the extraordinary sum of 





* From the Neue Freie Presse of May Ast. 
T° 4. « in solchem Falle geht Herrendienst vor Gottesdienst, oder 
vielmehr ist selber Gottesdienst.” 
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ten thousand florins. Thus, in addition to the indisputable 
musical services he has rendered in extending Beethoven's popu- 
larity—which he helped powerfully to advance in the virtuoso- 
epoch inimical to the Sonatas, between thirty and forty and forty 
and fifty—he has the merit of having rendered bighearted 
material aid. The list of the other contributions, also, will be 
read with interest in the financial report carefully drawn up by 
Herr Zellner, the Secretary-General. First, there are the large 
amounts contributed by private individuals here (Schey, Gutmann, 
Borckenstein, and Dumba). It is not, however, only these large sums, 
each of which has proudly three naughts in its train, but likewise 
many a mite which excites our attention and sometimes even our 
liveliest sympathy. Is it not fine, is it not touching for little 
Musical Associations like those of Bozen, Leitmeritz, St Pélten, 
and Trautenau—for Men’s Vocal Associations in such towns as 
Asch, Freudenthal, Iglau, Warnsdorf, and many others—to send 
unsolicited money in order that Beethoven might have a monu- 
ment at Vienna? Among German towns, Berlin, Munich, Frank- 
fort, and Leipsic forwarded large amounts. Beyond sea, two 
considerable contributions were raised in America (by the 
Music Club at Cincinnati and the Academy of Music at Baltimore). 
All these sums, large and small, flowed in as voluntary gifts; no 
one was molested in the name of Beethoven. But to however 
many towns, associations, and lovers of art we may be indebted 
for what they have given, all the initiated acknowledge that the 
greatest service has been rendered by Nikolaus Dumba. Without 
his energy, which did not merely flame up for a moment, but 
was permanent and continually at work, we should probably not 
now possess a Schubert or a Beethoven Monument, nor, in 
all probability, boast of a New Hall for the Musical Association. 
The history of all such monuments, carried out or merely pro- 
jected, in Vienna, shows that the first enthusiastic impulse, the 
Joyous resolve, is soon followed by ever increasing sobriety and 
reaction. Of the many who at first ecstatically grasp the new 
idea and the champagne-glass simultaneously, many subsequently 
shake themselves free of the prosaic work which takes up time, 
their act being the result of the wear and tear attending every man’s 
own particular avocation in large towns, and the’ fair enterprise 
would come to a standstill, did not a few individuals, or at last 
actually only one, backed by universal confidence, take, with 
patriotic self-abnegation, the whole trouble on his own shoulders. 
Dumba not merely officiated as chairman of the Beethoven Com- 
mittee, he was mostly the Committee itself. Not until he was so, 
did the project of a Beethoven Monument in Vienna gain a fixed 
form and make regular progress, ‘The idea itself dates, however, 
from much further back than the secular anniversary of Beet- 
hoven’s birth and the Vienna Musical Festivals of the 16th to the 
20th December, 1870. The original project was to erect a monu- 
ment common to Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven, to be 
placed in the Karlskirche, and a few subscriptions were sent in for 
it more than fifty years ago. ‘The first large contribution came 
from a concert given in 1841 by the Society of the Friends of 
Music in the Winter Riding School. In the year 1845, the same 
Society gave a second concert, and thirteen years later (1858) a 
third, but the fund was still utterly inadequate and entirely 
ignored by the public. The Beethoven Jubilee in 1870 first 
revived the question of a memorial, and the movement was then 
concentrated exclusively on Beethoven. The bronze statue now 
rises proudly before our eyes to the honour of musical Austria 
= as one of the handsomest and most imposing ornaments of 
ienna, 

A small pamphlet which I, as a member of the Monument 
Committee, had to prepare for the ceremony of unveiling the 
statue, is limited to the /ocal significance of the proceedings, and 
treats exclusively of what Heethoven was for Vienna, and 
Vienna for Beethoven. The task of proving that Beethoven’s 
material circumstances, as well as his position as an artist, were 
immeasurably more favourable in Vienna than, on the strength of 
erroneous statements, people formerly believed, and that great in- 
Justice was done the public and the critics as to their behaviour to 
Beethoven, required only a short recapitulation of what had 
previously been adduced by me in my Geschichte des Wiener Con- 
certwesens, and subsequently fully corroborated by Thayer’s latest 
and most valuable researches. A few passages from the pamphlet 
will perhaps close more appositely than aught else our to-day’s 
feuilleton : “ It was as a lad of sixteen that Beethoven came from 





Bonn on his first flying visit to Vienna. He carried home with 
him at least one inestimable advantage : that of having made the 
acquaintance of Mozart, who heard him play and a 
cally of his future greatness. Five years later, in November, 
1792, he once more entered Vienna, never again to leave it. It 
was an Austrian Arch-Duke, the Elector Max Francis, son of the 
great Maria Theresa, who sent the much-promising young man to 
improve himself in the Austrian capital ; an Austrian gentleman, 
Count Waldstein, the Elector’s favourite, procured him the 
means for his journey to and residence in Vienna. At the very 
earliest part of his career, even ere he set foot on Austrian soil, 
Austrian influence was, therefore, actively employed in Smee 
him and advancing his interests. After his arrival in Vienna, he 
quickly amalgamated, socially and artistically, with the Austrian 
people. It was not Bach and Handel, but the great Austrian 
masters, Haydn and Mozart, who were his models in the task of 
creation, while Haydn, Albrechtsberger, Salieri, and Schenk were 
for a time his masters, though their pupil soon soared above all 
teaching. But it was not so much Beethoven the composer as 
Beethoven the pianoforte virtuoso who first afforded Vienna 
matter for wonderful stories. Though he soon renounced this 
kind of fame, his career as a pianist and concert-giver left a 
deep and permanent impression on the musical life of Vienna. 
His first public appearance took place on the 24th March, 1795; 
he played in the HKurgtheater, for the Tonkiinstler-Society, his C 
major Concerto, Op. 15, for the first time. The period of his 
career as a virtuoso is strictly comprised between 1795 and 1814. 
Wherever we cast oureyes, we come on landmarksin his artistic life. 
If we follow, till it has wound along a short distance further. 
the streamlet on which his monument looks down, we stand 
before the Theater ander Wien, where his Fidelio and Christus am 
Oelberge were first performed, and many concerts, in which he 
himself conducted grand new instrumental works, were given. 
For the opening of the Josephstidter Theater he composed and 
conducted his overture: Wethe des Hauses. In the inner town, 
the great Hall of the University reminds us of the remarkable 
first performance of the Seventh Symphony and the “ Battle of 
Vittoria ” ; the Great Hall of the Redoute calls to mind the cantata: 
Der glorreiche Augenblick, and the concert of 1824, the last he 
conducted ; the Burgtheater, his ballet of Prometheus and the 
share he took in the concerts of the Yonkiinstler-Society: the 
Karntnerthor Theater, Fidelio, as re-arranged, and the first per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony. Even the modest rooms 
‘zum rémischen Kaiser,’ ‘auf der Freiung,’ and ‘ zur Mehlgrube,’ 
could boast of works by him being played at concerts there. At 
the Morning Concerts in the Augarten were first heard the D 
minor Symphony and the C minor Concerto. Lastly, one May 
morning in 1814, Beethoven played in the Prater, with Schuppan- 
zigh and Linke, his grand Trio in B flat major ; this was his last 
appearance as a pianist. Who can calculate the amount of 
happiness, joy, consolation, and elevation of mind, which, from his 
“ Adelaide,” his Septet, and his earlier Sonatas, down to his last 
Symphonies, he lavished on mankind! And Vienna was first to 
possess and enjoy all these works. It was a publisher of Vienna 
who issued his Opus 1, and it was a publisher of Vienna who 
issued his Opus 137 (the last). Like one of the mighty Nibelungs, 
who migrated from the Rhine to the Danube, Beethoven came 
here and amassed an incalculable treasure. But it was not hidden 
away or buried; it flowed as current gold from Vienna over the 
entire globe. ; F 

“The smiling villages which surround Vienna in a garland 
of forest-green, were, so to speak, his workshops, the garrets 
of the poet. ‘Trees under which he thought and created still send 
forth their leaves. Sauntering among the vineyards of Baden and 
Merkenstein, he thought out his Ninth Symphony ; at the foot of 
the Kahlenberg in Heiligenstadt, he conceived the Pastoral and the 
C minor Symphony ; in Hetzendorf and the Park of Schénbrunn, 
Fidelio and Christus am Oelberge; and at Miéding, the grand 
‘ Festmesse.’ The cool, cozy, summer haunts so familiar to us are 
all distinguished and immortalized by his having repeatedly 
staid there; it was in their woods and their gardens that the 
precious fruit of his mind germinated and ripened. As it was in 
Vienna that he found the stimulus to his mightiest efforts 
in art, so it was Vienna over which his genius first diffused its 
fructifying light and warmth. We will name only the Incom- 
parable One, Beethoven's son in spirit: Franz Schubert! Not 
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more than a few paces from Beethoven's grave is that of Schubert 
in the Wahringer Cemetery, and—as we can now joyously add— 
only a few paces separate to-day Schubert's Monument among the 
green bushes of the Town Park from the Statue of Beethoven. 

“ Who could ever calculate and name all the mighty results 
which emanated directly from Beethoven! There is the immense 
influence exerted by him on modern pianoforte playing. Young 
Viennese virtuosos, Czerny, Moscheles, Ries, Bocklet, &c., after 
studying under his own eyes, publicly performed his works for 
their instrument, and, when they had themselves ripened into 
mastery, were able to hand down the tradition of the style. 
Through his Sonatas, which, for the first time overstepping the 
limits of five octaves, turned to account a greater range of 
sound and demanded a more powerful tone, he exercised 
a decisive influence on the gradual amelioration in the 
manufacture of pianofortes at Vienna, and distinguished by marks 
of friendly attention the best representatives (Streicher, Stein, 
and Schanz) of the trade. Through Beethoven, whose new 
chamber-music was immediately studied by the Rasumowsky 
Quartet, quartet playing in Vienna attained a height of which no 
one had previously any conception. Schuppunzigh was the first 
violinist to organize in Vienna regular Quartet Concerts, and 
Vienna was, moreover, the first city which could boast of such 
concerts. This we owe to Beethoven, because the public were 
eagerly anxious to hear his quartets, while none save professional 
musicians could perform them. !’rom Schuppanzigh the tradition 
was handed down to his pupil Mayseder, and from the latter 
partially to the artists of the Vienna of to-day. ‘The seed Beethoven 
strewed about here has come up well, the crop growing thicker 
and higher with each successive year. If musical matters among 
us are immeasurably superior, as regards sterling purport and 
admirable execution, to what they were fifty years ago, to Beethoven 
is the credit directly owing. In his days, amateurs executed his 
orchestral works, in the vast majority of cases, at the Sacred 
Concerts and the concerts given by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, &c. The increasing desire to enjoy his difficult instru- 
mental works rendered in a way worthy of them led subsequently 
to the establishment of our Philharmonic Concerts, to the engage- 
ment of professional musicians at the Society's Concerts, and to the 
stability and increase of Quartet Associations among us. We 
have penetrated more and more deeply into Beethoven’s innermost 
being ; we have extended more and more the circle of his works 
for performance; and we have raised higher and higher the 
standard of executive perfection. Our great concert institutions 
and our Quartet Associations cultivate his music above all other, 
and at domestic musical rites his songs and sonatas are heard 
in every family of Vienna. ‘The most palpable proof of the 
Beethoven culius existing in Vienna and ever increasing in depth 
and consciousness, stands to-day proudly erect before us: His 
Monument. 

“For ever will the view of the majestic bronze figure awaken 
in the spectator devout emotions, strong, pure feelings, and 
bravely aspiring thoughts. The bronze Beethoven shall work on 
us through the eye as his music works through the ear: it shall 
master and elevate us, so that, in his own words, ‘ we may be freed 
from all the wretchedness which other children of this earth drag 
about with them.’ When contemplating this Statue, we feel and 
live ourselves what an Austrian poet, Nikolaus Lenau, expresses 
thus: 

“* Ein Gewitter in den Alpen, 
Stiirme auf dem Oveane, 
Und das grosse Herz Beethoven's 
Laut im heiligen Orcane, 
Sind die Wecker meines Muthes, 
Der das Schiksal wagt zu fodern 
Der den letzten Baum des Edens 
Liichelnd sieht zu Asche lodern, 
Kiimpfen lern'ich ohne Hassen, 
Glihend lieben und entsagen, 
Und des Todes Wonneschauer 
Wenn Beethoven's Lieder klagen? 


, 


“ And one still greater, Grillparzer, the greatest of Austria’s 
poets, who was intimately connected with Beethoven in life and 
in creating in common, wrote his funeral oration. Its first words 
are: ‘We who are standing here at the grave of him who has 





passed away represent, so to speak, the whole German people. 
With regard to that gloomy 28th March, 1827, this present Ist 
May, 1880, holds the same position as a resurrection to an inter- 
ment. On this day of Beethoven’s resurrection, we may say: 
‘We who are standing before the Monument of this Immortal 
One represent, so to speak, the German people in Austria, who 
look on Beethoven as their own, and with gratitude and reverence 
have erected to him this Monument.” Epvarp HANsLick. 


——0-—-— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Mpme ARABELLA Gopparp’s matinée musicale, with the aid 
of some of her more advanced pupils, at Steinway Hall, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, was brilliantly successful. It will receive due 
attention in our next. 

Au. the music in Mr Augustus Harris's successful new ballet, 
Les Sirénes, now performing at Drury Lane, is, with the exception 
of a short introduction and slow waltz of Mr Wallerstein’s, by M. 
Delibes—drawn exclusively from La Source and Coppelia, 


Ir will be remembered that in 1862 the University of Dublin 
led the way and introduced the following literary preliminary 
examinations for musical graduates :—(1) English composition, 
history, and literature; (2) A modern foreign language—French, 
German, or Italian; (3) Latin, or, instead of it, a second modern 
language ; (4) Arithmetic. We understand that, after the present 
year (1880), the literary qualification will be raised, of which due 
notice will be given. 

Lupwia Srravs (not Strauss.—Dr BiripGe) succeeds Prospére 
Sainton as chief of attack at Her Majesty’s Theatre. (A German 
for a Frenchman, one good man for another—that is all_—Dr 
Briper.) Mr Lazarus retires from his post as chief clarinet. 
(Tant pis'—Dr Buar.) Mr Doyle resigns his position as lead- 
ing viola. (So much to our loss—Dr Buimee.) How about 
Weist Hill? (All right—Dr Bras.) It is to be hoped that 
things will cease to be of “the nature of things ” which the wine- 
filled Porson confounded, 

Dr Hans von BiiLow is again in London, and played at the 
last “ séance” of the Musical Union on Tuesday afternoon. Tis 
stay among us will, we understand, be very brief, as he must for 
some time be busily engaged abroad with his concerts in aid of 
the Wagner fund. That his efforts may be rewarded by the 
speedy production of Parsifal, the “last word” of the Oracle at 
Bayreuth, must be the wish of everyone who entertains respect 
for disinterested enthusiasm. 

Herr Ricurer will conduct the performances of Lohengrin 
and certain other operas at Her Majesty's Theatre. The Richter 
Banquet is postponed until Wednesday, June 2nd, the committee 
having found it desirable that ladies should also be invited, and 
the new arrangement involving necessary delay. It is unlikely 
that any gentleman intending to be present will object to this 
afterthought—least of all, Herr Richter himself.— Graphic, 








TuEre is abundant reason to expect that the rumoured disper- 
sion of the Sacred Harmonic Society will not take place, but 
unfortunately there is too much likelihood that the disbandment 
of Mr Henry Leslie’s choir will be an accomplished fact by the 
end of the year. 

At his first Pianoforte Recital (yesterday), Mr Charles Hallé 
introduced the trio in I flat of Franz Berwald, a_ prolific 
Swedish composer, very little known in this country, whose quintet 
in C minor created so strong an impression some twelve months 
ago. Mr Hallé also played, with Mdme Norman, the sonata in G, 
for pianoforte and violin, by Johannes Brahms. 

Tue Princess Bratrice attended the performance of Rigo- 
letto, at the Royal Italian Opera, on Thursday night, when Mad. 
Albani played the part and sang the music of Gilda more than 
ever charmingly. The fair Canadian is becoming quite a court 
favourite, 





THE interment of the late Sir John Goss will take place 
to-day, at Kensal Green Cemetery, previous to which—at 
eleven o’clock—the first portion of the funeral service will 
be performed in St Paul’s Cathedral. 
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CONCERT. 

Messrs Lupwic and Daubert commenced their fourth season of 
chamber concerts at the Royal Academy Concert Rooms on Saturday 
evening. At a time when the Monday Popular Concerts are sus- 
pended, and when classical music seems relegated to the background, 
the performances given by these excellent artists and their able 
coadjutors cannot fail to meet with deserved esteem. ‘There is 
always room for good music, be the concert mart never so crowded, 
and audiences will always be found who are capable of judging and 
admiring fine works. The principal point in the scheme of Messrs 
Ludwig and Daubert’s performances is the introduction of Beet- 
hoven’s so-called posthumous quartets—compositions but little 
understood by the majority of musical amateurs, although held by 
musicians to be the greatest revelations of Beethoven's wondrous 
genius. Such productions must be understood before they are liked, 
and they must be heard often before they can be comprehended ; 
hence those artists who are instrumental in bringing them forward 
are rendering a great service both to art and to the general public. 
The E flat quartet, Op. 127, was the one played on Saturday evening, 
the concert-givers being assisted by Mr Gibson and Mr J. B. Zerbini 
as second violin and viola. The performance was careful and well 
sustained ; Herr Ludwig, a pupil of Herr Joachim, inheriting the 
love and reverence of his master for Beethoven, and playing with a 
warmth and breadth of style quite belonging to the grand violin- 
school. The programme also comprised Schubert’s quintet in C, Op. 
163 ; a very original violin sonata of Brahms in G, Op. 73—wherein 
Herr Ludwig was aided by Herr Bonavitz at the pianoforte ; and 
songs delivered by Miss Henrietta Nunn. 

Mviite ANNA MEHLIG gave a recital at St James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 4, the programme comprising Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer ’ Sonata for violin and pianoforte—originally written for 
the half-caste Bridgetower—(Merci/—Dr Bupce), various pieces 
by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, and Rubinstein, with songs by 
Franz, Brahms, and Schubert. The accomplished Austrian pianist 
enjoys a deservedly high reputation, which was completely sustained 
by the admirable taste and brilliancy of her performance on the 
present occasion. The, in his way, incomparable Herr Ludwig 
Straus was the solo violinist. Mdme Haas took part with Mdlle 
Mehlig in Schumann's variations for two pianos, and Mdlle Sophie 
Lowe one-Sae well need not be said. 

Moe Liese Konss (Mrs Newton Baylis) gave her annual concert 
at Steinway Hall on Monday evening, May 3, under distinguished 

tronage. ‘Ihe singers were Mdme Konss, Misses Woodcock, 
Marlett, and Rosse, Messrs Cockton, Marcel, and Newton Baylis ; 
the instrumentalists—Miss Adele Verner, pianoforte ; Miss Chidley, 
concertina; and Mr F. Christen, violin and violoncello. Mdme 
Konss sang Blumenthal’s ‘‘Old, old story” and ‘‘Caller herrin’,” 
joining Misses Woodcock and Rosse in ‘‘ My lady the countess” and 
Messrs Cockton and Baylis in ‘‘The hawthorn in the glade,” from 
Sir Sterndale Bennett's May Queen. She also exhibited her skill as 
sere in an arrangement of Suppé's overture, Poet and Peasant, 
or two pianofortes, concertina, and violin, with Mr Cockton, Miss 
Eugénie Chidley, and Mr Christen. 

Herr Orro Boorn gave his fourth Violin Recital on Saturday, 
May 8th, at 13, Berners Street. The room was crowded with a 
fashionable and appreciative audience. Miss Maud Irving made a 
hit with Mr Booth’s new song, ‘‘ Courtship,” and Mr Fulkerson 
greatly pleased his audience with the same composer's ‘‘ Serenade,” 
and Schubert’s ‘‘ Adieu.” Mr Booth’s performances consisted of 
Andante and Capriccio (David), ‘‘Souvenir de Haydn” (Leonard), 
Barcarolle (Spohr), Legende and Polonaise (Wieniawski), and an 
Andante from a Sonata and a ‘‘ Marche Grotesque” of his own 
composition. 


—o— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Evesoam.—Mr W. R. Wheatley, long at the head of musical 
Evesham, has brought his series of concerts here and in the vicinit 
to a close. A week since he gave two concerts in the Town Hall 
(morning and evening) at one of which, Miss Wheatley, who has 
been a student in the Universtiy College of Wales, made her début 
with marked success. The great scena from Der Freischiitz, selected 
for this ae her) important occasion, wassung by thecleverand promising 
young lady so much to the satisfaction of the audience, that they 
insisted upon its being repeated. The other performers, vocal and 
instrumental, were Mrs. Witts, Miss Williams, Messrs Ogle, C. F. 
H. and W. R. Wheatley. 

D1ss.—‘‘ The Choral Society’s last concert ”—writes The Norfolk 
Chronicle—‘‘ was not so well attended as it deserved. The quasi 
novelty was an overture by Dr Hill, composed for the Diss 
Choral Society, introduced two seasons ago, and now given for the 
second time.” The overture, the principal subject of which is the 
hymn tune “ St Ann’s” is ingeniously written, and was played with 





great —: Among the most effective pieces allotted to the chorus 

were Mendelssohn's ‘0 come, let us sing ” (solo by Mr A. R. Hart), 

and Costa's ‘‘ No evil shall befall thee” (Zli), for women’s voices. 

A trio, by Reissiger, for — clarionet and bassoon, was well 

played by Mrs H. Hill, Dr Hill and Mr F. Bell, and a solo on the 

flute, Mr J. Root, was encored. Mr Hemstock presided at the organ. 
—_——9—— 


FRANZ LISZT TWICE OVER AGAIN. 

It is the proud privilege of musical “stars” to stir the fair breasts 
of fashion-leading Russian ladies with such mighty impulses of 
evthusiastic admiration that dames and damsels of the highest 
rank, carried away by their feelings, are wont now and anon to per- 
form the strangest acts of hero-worship. At the termination of 
Anton Rubinstein’s last concert in Moscow, the patrician beauties of 
that aristocratic city carried the platform by storm, and devoured 
the great pianist’s hands with fervent kisses, to his manifest em- 
barrassment and confusion. Still more extravagant was the homage 
aes some years ago to ‘‘ handsome Capoul,” the celebrated French 
yric tenor, who was engaged to sing at a series of concerts got up 
by a local musical society. One evening, just after singing one of 
the songs allotted to him, Capoul had occasion to wash his hands. 
This momentous event reached the ears of some of the ladies present, 
whose too susceptible hearts had been quite subdued by the 
combined charms of his dulcet tones and fascinating features. 
Forthwith, they rushed to his dressing room, where, impetuously 
besprinkling the floor with the perfumed contents of their smelling- 
bottles, they filled those receptacles with the soapy water in which 
their idol had laved his dainty fingers, and bore away their sloppy 
souvenirs in triumph, to be treasured up as reverently as though the 
odour of sanctity had been imparted to them by contact with 
Capoul’s cuticle. 

A propvs of this quaint freak of the Muscovite ladies, the Rus- 
sische Zeitung reminds its readers of a comical incident that took 
place towards the end of Czar Nicholas’ reign, when Salvi, a tenor 
singer endowed with uncommon personal attractions, having com- 
pleted his engagement at the Moscow Operahouse, was about to take 
his departure for St Petersburgh. A large number of his female 
admirers, for the most part patricians of the first water, drove to 
the railway station to see him off, laden with wreaths and bouquets 
of costly exotics, and surrounded him on the platform as he was 
about to get into the train, imploring him in passionate accents to 
bestow upon them some trifle by which they might recall him to 
their memories when he should be far away. Salvi was at first 
smitten with painful perplexity by the prayers of his fair worship- 
pers ; but presently a ludicrous notion suggested itself to him, and 
he proposed, in jest rather than in earnest, that he should administer 
to each lady a smart farewell pinch ‘‘to remember him by.” Tohis 
amazement this absurd proposition was hailed with joyful acclama- 
tion ; and, as he proceeded to put it into execution, the enthusiastic 
recipients of his souvenirs eagerly importuned him to pinch hard, 
‘*s0 as to leave a nice blue mark that would last a long while, and, 
above all, where they could see it!” Chavnens Egg. 








A Foretaste oF Heaven.—Listening to Albani while sing- 
ing Mendelssohn's “0! that I had the wings of a dove!” 

Tue Ricutrer Concrerts.—The first of the series of nine 
concerts directed by Hans Richter, brought a large concourse 
of amateurs and professors to St James’s Hall on Monday night, 
the reception accorded to the distinguished Viennese conductor was 
commensurate with his worth. The programme contained nothing 
new, the symphonies being Beethoven in C major and Schumann 
in D minor, the overture that to Wagner’s Meistersinger. In 
addition to these, Mr Dannreuther introduced the pianoforte 
concerto in F sharp major of Mr Hubert Parry, to the merits of 
which, on the occasion of its introduction at a recent Crystal 
Palace concert, attention was duly called. Herr Richter has 
under command an orchestra of some hundred executants—a 
“ scratch” orchestra, if we will, but still—an orchestra of “some 
hundred.” This large body of executants he guides with marvel- 
lous precision, as was more particularly exemplified in the overture 
to Wagner’s would-be “comic” opera, which, intricate, difficult, 
and ungratefully-scored for the instruments as it is, was played 
throughout in absolute perfection. The same may be said of 
Schumann’s D minor symphony, which Herr Richter almost 
seemed to play himself, so unlimited is his control of the orches- 
tra. The ensuing eight concerts will be looked forward to with 
the utmost interest. That Herr Richter is a very great conductor 
can only be disputed by those ignorant of what the term “ con- 
ductor” absolutely signifies, — Graphic. 
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DRAMATIC OPTIONS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—Amateurs (which must surely mean people who like to 
hear themselves talk, or see themselves write) have been arguing 
recently, with profuse latitudinarianism, on a subject of which 
they would fain make their readers (if readers they tind) think 
they know more than experts—than managers and dramatic 
authors for example. No manager would now appear to under- 
stand the business by which, like other honestly industrious men, 
he gains a living; no dramatic author by what means to advance 
his prospects and win a reputation, Here, for example, is a letter 
addressed to the Editor of the Times by one Sidney Samuel. 

Str,—I had thought that the moral of my letter on this subject 
was sufficiently obvious, but as it appears to be questioned, I must 
beg leave to encroach upon your space with a short explanation. At 
a time when our theatrical managers pride themselves pre-eminently 
on being ‘‘men of business,” it appears, to an outsider, eminently 
unbusiness-like to pay a large sum for the ‘‘ option” of an article 
which, even if it prove a local success, requires a large amount of 
adaptional ‘‘ doctoring ” for the London market. There is, I venture 
to think, an alternative plan. 
French dramatists, as a rule, excel their English contemporaries in 
the matter of invention of plots as well as in stage technicalities. 
Our nation, which can tell a story in the shape of a novel better than 
any other, is not equally successful in throwing its ideas into drama- 
tic shape. But our dramatists have the ideas all the same, and their 
dialogue frequently contains qualities far superior to those evinced 
by their Gallic competitors. Why cannot the good qualities of the 
dramatists on both sides of the Channel—a distance of a night's 
post, or ten hours’ journey—be combined? This could easily be 
done if London managers were to give encouragement to inter- 
national collaboration. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that our stage would benefit 
largely by direct collaboration in original works, between (say)—M. 
Henri de Bornier and Mr Gilbert ; M. Emile Augier and Mr Meri- 
vale ; M. Sardou and Mr Clement Scott; M. Hennequin and Mr 
Burnand ; M. Goudinet and Mr Byron; M. d’Ennery and Mr Bouci- 
cault; M. A. Delpit and Mr Bronson Howard; M. Zola and Mr 
Reade ; M. Labiche and Mr Albery (Herr Kladdererdasel and Mr 
Ap’Mutton.—Dr Bumer), &c. But the managers have done 
much to prevent the possibility of such combinations by practically 
proeeting themselves at the feet of French dramatists, and begging 

or the crumbs from their dramatic work-tables. 
SoLomon SAMUEL. 

151, Regent Street, S. W. 

To the foregoing, however, an unanswerable answer was 
addressed by one W. S. Gilbert, who speaks in the Palace of 
Truth. I append it:— 

Srr,—Has it occurred to Mr Samuel that some 
of the English dramatic authors he has named 
might decline to collaborate with a French author, 
whose first consideration on sitting down to compose 
a plot is ‘‘in what new light, or under what new 
combination of circumstances, can I present my 
adultress,” and who, if this element of interest were 
withheld from him, would be utterly at a loss to 
discover materials for a satisfactory one-act farce ? 

I think Mr Samuel is unfairly severe on London 
managers. A manager does not take a theatre in 
order to encourage English dramatists, he takes it 
in order to make a fortune out of it; and no one 

‘ can blame him if he adopts the readiest and safest 
means to that end. The manager who deals with the English author 
of an original play has, at best, but a manuscript to judge from, and 
managers are, as a rule, very poor judges of playsin manuscript. In 
dealing with the author of a French play which has already been 
produced, he has an opportunity of seeing the play ‘‘in the flesh.” 
As the piece passes before his eyes he can tell exactly what modifi- 
cations are necessary to adapt it to the taste of an English audience ; 
he sees which scenes drag and which scenes are “risky ;” and he 
can tell at a glance whether the piece will or will not suit his audi- 
ence and his company. It is absurd, however, to argue from this 
state of things that no original English plays are to behad. Ninon, 
by Mr Wills ; Forget-Me-Not, by Messrs Grove and Merivale ; the 
Old Love and the New, by Messrs Bronson Howard and Albery, are 
all original, and have all been successful. 

W. S, Grupert. 


24, The Boltons, April 21. 
(Here is unquestionably a “shut up” motive (as J. V. B, has it) 
for the Solomon Samuel.—W, D. D.) 


| of foreign handiwork. 





It must be conceded, I fear, that | 











Yet another follows (from one B. M. Baumann) at which sundry 
readers will eagerly grasp as at elench (fourth species) :— 


Srr,—May I venture to suggest that the moral to be gleaned from 
Mr Samuel’s letter, which appeared in The Times of April 17th, is 
not clearly apparent? (You may.—Dr Buipcr.) In the first place, 
the ‘‘singular” practice of an English manager paying a certain 
amount for the “offer of a refusal” of a new play is not, as seems 
to be inferred, wholly confined to transactions with well-known 
authors across the Channel. Again, it is difficult to perceive for 
what reason English dramatic authors are depressed by a system 
amounting to protection, which heavily handicaps the importation 
Am JI, then, uncharitable in assuming 
that it is rather the British manager who feels the ‘‘ depressing 


| influence” of the dearth of original home production, and _ is, con- 


sequently, compelled to look to our French neighbours for dramatic 
novelties and to pay a heavy sum for what is virtually a “pig in a 
poke?” B. M. BAUMANN. 
9, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. 

It is a great pity the 1,900 years observations of Calis- 
thenes from Babylon did not fall into the hands of Eudoxus, 
instead of into those of Aristotle, to whom, seeing that he 
systematised Platonically, which (ask Dr Hueffer) is equi- 
valent to Ptolemaically, the science of Astronomy owed 
absolutely nothing. This is worth the consideration of Mr 
Gilbert, who, had he been more conversant with Timocharis 
of the Moon and Scorpion, could have whispered in the ear 
of Dr Sullivan that, at a certain period, the planet Venus 
hid the front star of four, under the sinister wing of Virgo. 
How this might have influenced The Pirates of Tenzance 
no one (John Hollingshead excepted) is less capable of 
demonstrating than Mr D’Oyly Carte.—Otto Beard. 


—)O—— 


BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 

Mad. Pauline Lucca’s engagement at the Royal Operahouse was 
twice interrupted by indisposition, so that Mignon was not per- 
formed according to promise. The popular lady chose for her last 
night the character of Mrs Ford in Die lustigen Weiber. The scene 
enacted in front of the curtain was a repetition of that on her 
first re-appearance here. The applause seemed as though it would 
never end, and Mad. Lucca was called on again and again. After 
the opera, in response to a fresh burst of enthusiasm, she addressed a 
few heartfelt words to her admirers, concluding with: ‘‘ Auf Wieder- 
sehen.” This was the signal for, if possible, louder and more 
ecstatic plaudits. But the members of the orchestra declined this 
time to accede, to the cry for a ‘‘ Z'usch,” or ‘‘ flourish ”—an honour, 
by the way, generally reserved for emperors, kings, and so forth. 
Perhaps the ‘‘signori professori,” as the Italians designate the 
members of the band, had been called over the coals for breaking 
the rule. After Mad, Lucca had retired to her dressing-rcom, the 
Emperor sent her, as memento of his satisfaction, a magnificent 
bracelet. She returns next March for two months, 


" 


To Sutherland Edwards, Esq. 
To Kuhe of Brighthelmstone. 


ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Best. 
Tuurspay Eventnc, May 13th:— 
| Overture, King Stephen ¥“ ese 
| Andante, from the Sonata in E flat, Op. 75 
| Toceata and Fugue, in C major ons 1% 
| Allegro Cantabile, from the Fifth Organ Symphony 

Air, with Variations, in A major “ee 
Marche Religicuse mes 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Beethoven, 
Dussek.* 

Bach. 

C. M. Widor. 
W. T. Best. 
Adolphe Adam. 


SatcurpaAy Arrernoon, May 15th:— 
Fantasia with Chorale ... “es ee is 

Andante, from the Pianoforte Duet in F major 

Overture, A Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn, 
Pastorale and Allegro Con Brio v3 a, .. W.T. Best. 
Allegretto Scherzoso, from the music to A Winter's Tale J. L. Hatton, 
Andante Marziale (/srael Restored) W. R. Beafield. 


* Bravissimo!—Dr BuLipGe. 


Adolph. Hesse. 
Mozart, 











Brestav.—Herr E. Braun has been chosen by the orchestra of 
the Stadttheater to conduct their Society Concerts during the sum- 
mer. His comic opera, Die Stumme von Sevilla, first produced at 
Halle, will be performed at the Stadttheater, 
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MR LESLIE'S CHOIR. 


The final season of this choir goes on apace, as time ever does when 
an end is unwelcome, and, on Friday night the 7th inst., the third of 
four subscription concerts was given in St James’s Hall. A crowded 
audience attended, not merely to listen but to applaud with fervour 
and a suggestive of no ordinary satisfaction; which, we 
are bound to say, was the result of a more than adequate cause. 
The choir, as usual, took a prominent part, and, reckoning the 
honours by bulk, obtained the lion’s share of them. This was well. 
Not often can concerted vocal music, from which the power of great 
executive names and talent is divorced, secure the recognition that 
justly belongs to it, and in connection with the fact arises one of the 

eatest claims of Mr Leslie’s choir to the gratitude of amateurs. 
Through many ipa this excellent body of choralists has kept the 
music of our English madrigals, part-songs, and glees in a position 
to command not only a hearing but applause, giving them the 
first place inthe programme, and laying upon the public conscience 
an obligation to award them preferential notice. Phe doings of the 
choir on Friday were not less important and successful than ordinary. 
They began with a performance of Bach’s fine motett for eight 
voices, ‘‘The Spirit also helpeth us,”’—long as conspicuous a 
feature in Mr Leslie’s repertory as Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Judge me, O 
God,” or Samuel Wesley’s ‘In exitu Israel.” Other 
sacred selections were the trio and chorus, ‘‘Come, we pray 
ye,” from the conductor’s oratorio, Jmmanuel, Farrant’s most 
devotional anthem, ‘‘Lord, for thy tender mercies sake,” and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hear my prayer,” the solo in which was 
sung with fitting earnestness by Mdme Albani. We need not 
attempt to describe the effect made by this last inspiration of 
religious genius. The music of it speaks from heaven, and is so 
‘clothed upon” with heavenly beauty that, as with Handel and 
‘“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth,” a Roubilliac might show us 
Mendelssohn receiving it through the ministration of angels, 
while, certainly, there could be no more appropriate motto on 
the tomb of the sensitive composer than ‘‘O for the wings of a 
dove, that I might flee away and be at rest.” The secular pieces 
in the choir programme included rather more than a just proportion 
of modern works, Among these were Mr Leslie’s ‘‘ Resurgam,” 
Mr J. ©. Ward’s ‘Lives of Great Men,” Mr Cusins’ ‘‘ Song of 
Freedom,” and Mr J, C. Callcott’s ‘‘ Love wakes and weeps,” all of 
which were conducted by their respective composers, and elicited 
due applause. Sir R. Stewart’s humorous and clever setting of 
‘The Bells of St Michael’s Tower,” was capitally given and encored, 
a like honour falling to Morley’s cheery old madrigal ‘‘ Now is the 
month of Maying,” which, as sung by this choir, comes like a bumper 
of champagne. The solo vocalists, in addition to Mdme Albani— 
whose ‘Qui la voce” had to be repeated--were Miss Mathilde 
Lennon, a contralto, apparently bent upon sacrificing a good voice at 
the shrine of ‘‘ intensity,” and Mr F. King, who bids fair to make a 
singer by-and-bye. Herr Isidor Schnitzler, a débutant in this country, 
varied the proceedings by playing some violin solos, including an 
“Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso” by Saint-Saéns, in a style 
recommended alike by skill ps 9 modesty. ‘The new-comer obtained 
and deserved an enthusiastic re-call.—D. T. 


—— 


ROME. 
(Correspondence.) 


The Societ&a Musicale Romana is studying the music to be given at 
the inauguration of Palestrina’s statue in the grand hall of the Palazzo 
Panfili. The list includes several works composed expressly, among 
them being a Psalm by Bazzini; an “‘ Agnus Dei” by Pedrotti; a 
‘‘Laudate Pueri,” by Platania; a ‘‘Miserere” by Gounod; a 
‘*Prelude, for Orchestra and Organ,” by Ambroise Thomas, &c. 
Richard Wagner contributed a Psalm of Palestrina’s, arranged by 
himself, but the regulations of the festival not admitting any non- 
original modern composition, it will not be performed ; in fact, to 
use a well-known expression, ‘‘it is declined with thanks.” Can 
‘The Master's’ refusal of the Municipality’s invitation for the first 
performance of Lohengrin in the Eternal City have had ought to do 
with this strict adherence to ‘‘ regulations.” 








CoPENHAGEN.—The Florentine Quartet, under Herr Jean Becker, 
have given two concerts in the small room of the Casino.—M. West- 
berg, the Swedish tenor, has been singing at the Theatre Royal.— 
Some time back, Mad. Norman-Néruda gave a brilliant concert, 
assisted by her brother, M. F. Neruda, the violoncellist, who has 
long — in England, and who plays at Charles Hallé’s Recitals. 
—Dr Bunce. 








Sohn Fullah Speaks. 


Report on Musicat Instruction 1v ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
(Continued from page 291. ) 
AUSTRIA, 

Furnished with a list of schools, and authority to visit them, from 
Hofrath Hamond (for my eventual introduction to whom, through 
a variety of courses, I have to thank Her Majesty’s representative 
at Vienna, Sir Henry Elliott), I made my way first, on the 15th of 
May, to the female Normal School in the Johannes Gasse. Here I 
found Professor Rudolph Weinwurm, by whom I was most kindly 
welcomed, giving a lesson to a division of a first and quite elemen- 
tary class, who had been under his instruction only one year. They 
analysed, read without intonation, and then sang a simple song in $ 
time. The feature of the lesson was that much attention was given 
to individual students, who, taken at random, sang, one at a time, 
this or that bar or phrase. This practice, not unusual in German 
schools, is, I think, a good one, notwithstanding the time it seems 
to consume. One of the principal difficulties presented to every 
music-class teacher is that one pupil’s singing frequently helps that 
of others, to the extent of relieving them from all thought or 
exertion in respect to it. By this kind of individual exercise not 
only is the weakness of the individual student exposed, but confi- 
dence is engendered through singing alone before his fellows, which 
is never acquired through singing with them. I returned more than 
once to this school, and had occasion to notice the efficacy of this 
particular practice. 

A lesson which I subsequently heard at a Burgherschiile was of a 
very different kind from this. The work of the = consisted in 
committing the words of a song to memory, and then learning the 
tune ‘‘ by ear.” 

At the male normal school in the Landstrasse, I assisted at two 
other of Professor Weinwurm’s lessons to el tary , and at 
a general practice with instruments, about 30 in number, the 
property of the institution. I heard a chorus of Beethoven and an 
air of Handel very well sung and accompanied. The authorities 
here had, I was told, repeatedly petitioned the Ministerium to allow 
the students an occasional practice in combination with those of the 
Female Normal School already mentioned, but hitherto without 
success. I was pleased to be able to tell them that I had succeeded 
in bringing this about in three or four of our English normal schools. 





| The course of this institution lasts four years. 


I visited subsequently another female normal school in connection 
with which is another Burgherschiile in the Josephstadter Strasse. 
The students on the Scamtatain here are supported by the Emperor 
and the State; others are admitted to participate in its advantages 
on payment. The foundationers bind themselves to act as school- 
mistresses for six years. The children in the schools, few in humber, 
sang well in tune, but altogether ‘‘ by ear.” The students, of whom 
I heard in succession three divisions, were gifted with good voices, 
and performed what they knew with spirit, but in loose and inexact 
time. Their power of reading was the smallest conceivable. I 
wrote a few bars on a board, in C with an F$ and a B® introduced ; 
but they failed utterly in singing them, even after three or four 
trials. “Little time, I found was given in this institution to the 
subject, which was evidently held in small estimation. And this 
was a Viennese normal school ! ‘ 

I would willingly have seen and heard more of the musical 
instruction in the elementary schools of this great and musically 
historical city; but I was discouraged alike by what I had seen and 
heard, and by reports of what I had not. The singing was, I was 
assured, in all such schools, ‘‘by ear.” To a convent school at 
which I presented myself I did not obtain admission, notwithstand- 
ing the authorisation with which I had been furnished. This was 
my single experience of the kind during my entire journey. Ishould 
be wrong were I to say that I left Vienna in any way disappointed. 
A gentleman high in office, to whom on arrival I had occasion to 
explain the main object of my visit, musical instruction in elementary 
schools, said, with a melancholy smile and shake of the head, “ You 
will find very little.” He was right. 


BoHEMIA. 


This has the reputation of bing the most musical country in 
Europe. I do not mean that it has ew the world with a 

ater number of composers or executants than any other that could 
be named ; but that in no other was musical skill once so largely 
spread, in no other is musical feeling so deeply implanted in the 
hearts of the people. Passages confirmatory of this might be drawn 
without number from the writings of every traveller in the country 
at all musically disposed, as well as of innumerable musical 
historians, biographers, and critics. It will suffice if I quote one 
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from a writer who combines in himself all these characters, Dr 
Burney :— 

“T had frequently been told,” he says, “that the Bohemians were 
the most musical people of Germany, or perhaps, of all Europe.” . . 
. .. “I crossed the whole kingdom of Bohemia, from south to 
north, and being very assiduous in my inquiries, how the common 

ople learned music, I found out at length that, not only in every 
awe town, but in all villages where there is a reading and writing 
school, children of both sexes are taught music.” . . . + + - 

‘‘T went into the school,” he continues, ‘‘ (at Czaslan), which was 
full of little children of both sexes, from six to ten or eleven years 
old, who were reading, writing, playing on violins, hautbois, 
bassoons, and other instruments. The organist (and schoolmaster) 
had in a small room of his house four clavicords, with little boys 
practising on them all ; his son of nine years old was a very good 
performer.” * 

I need hardly say that, full of the impression produced by the 
reading of these and many other passages by other writers, I reached 
Prague in the belief that it would prove a veritable Elysium of 
music. 

(To be continued. ) 


—o— 


ROSA KASTNER, 


Mad. Rosa Escudier Kastner has quickly followed her husband to 
the tomb, having survived him only a fortnight and, like him, 
having succumbed to inflammation of the chest. Born at Vienna, 
in 1835, she achieved, while still very young, notable success as a 
pianist. In 1857 she received the title of ‘‘ Pianist to the Emperor 
of Austria.” Having settled in Paris three years afterwards, on her 
marriage with M. Marie Escudier, she retired from public life and 
devoted herself to teaching. She was buried on the 6th inst. 


—o——— 


TO DR BLIDGE. 


VENERABLE Sr1r,—I saw, at the first Richter concert, Mr Charles 
Hallé, the ‘‘ Manchester Champion,” Dr Wylde, and several others. 
Yours obediently, 
SamvgL Torer TaB_e (Muttonian), 


[So I. Moreover, I did not see Sir Michael Costa, Mr Weist 
Hill, or the Director of the Musical Union, although the Cowen 
of Cowentry, Fra Ghiaccio, Father Mahoney, Subverger Lincoln, 
Thaddeus Kgg, Fra Demonio (otherwise Rienio), Sir Flamborough, 
Fra Caboni, Fra Hersuti, the author of the Dame de Piques, Fra 
Angelo, Quod Quand Méme, and sundry others were present also. 
Pari Uberto’s concerto should have been transposed by Brother 
Dannreuther from F sharp to F natural.—Buiinar. 





Rosa Kenney ar Norwicu.—Mr Wyatt Robinson with his 
Comedy Burlesque Company made their first appearance before a 
Norwich audience, at the Theatre Royal on Monday evening, when 
Byron’s comedy, Weak Woman, was represented. Miss Rosa 
Kenney’s impersonation of Helen the beloved one of Fred Fan- 
shawe, who she fancies approaches her from mercenary motives, 
was excellent; her assumption, indeed, of the character was so 
perfect that we anticipate a treat on Friday evening when she 
appears as Juliet.—Norwich Mercury, May 12th. 


: BaRcELoNA.—At a Musical Soirée in the Liceo, one of the attrac- 
tions was the singing of Mdlle de Vere, who was much applauded 
in an air from Lucia and the waltz from Dinorah. At an entertain- 


ment, too, given by the Fomento del Trabajo Nacional, the same | 
pee oy greatly distinguished herself in Sir Julius Benedict's 
ariations on the ‘‘Carnaval de Venise,” which was encored with | 


enthusiasm. 





of Musie in Germany, the Netherlands, 
&e,, by Charles Burney, Mus, Doe., F.R.S., 


*“The present State 
and United Provinces,” &c, 
London, 1775. 





WAIFS. 


Masini, the tenor, has returned from Warsaw to Milan. 

M. Gounod is expected at Rome for the Palestrina Festival. 

Faure has been singing with his usual success at Bordeaux. 

Carmen is becoming more popular in Berlin with every perform- 
ance. 

Another infant phenomenon! Giovanni Rossa, violinist, aged nine, 
of Naples. 

Professor Ehrlich is about to publish his lectures on the History 
of Asthetics. 

Signor Foli is to be the vocalist at the Royal Aquarium concert 
at Brighton to-day. 

Max Bruch has composed for Sefior Sarasate a “Scottish Fantasia” 
on Scotch national melodies. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Maccabéer will be performed next season at 
the Theatre Royal, Hanover. 

A new weekly musical paper, he Russian Musical Messenger, has 
appeared in St Petersburgh. 

Sig. Goula, late of St Petersburgh, will be conductor next season 
of the Italian opera at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

H. F. Mottl’s Agnes Bernauer, the ‘‘ motive-opera,” par excellence, 
is to be performed at the Grand Ducal Theatre, Weimar. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Demon was played in Moscow nineteen times 
- ae houses, His Nero is accepted at the Royal Operahouse, 

erin, 

The Italian Minister of the Interior has issued a circular warning 
artists against accepting, without solid guarantees, engagements at 
Smyrna, 

The Beethoven Monument in Vienna was formally unveiled on 
the Ist inst., but the proceedings were of a simple character. (See 
leading columns.) 

Georges Sand’s correspondence is about to be entrusted by her 
family for publication to M. Calmann Levy, who solicits contributions 
from persons possessing any of her letters. 

Sig. Frapolli sang, during his recent engagement at Warsaw, on 
twelve nights in a fortnight, twice in La Sonnambula ; twice in 
Lucia ; twice in Mignon ; twice in Don Giovanni ; twice in Faust ; 
and twice at concerts. He has arrived in London. 

A great Federal Singing Festival will be held at Zurich in July, 
beginning on the 4th and terminating on the 11th. Seven hundred 
of the best Swiss vocalists, assisted by others from various parts of 
Germany, will join in the proceedings, and a building to accommodate 
an audience of 6,000 is erecting near the lake. 

The first of M. Alexandre Guilmant’s four organ recitals, at the 
Trocadero, Paris, is announced for Thursday morning next (May 
20), with the assistance of Mdme Reisarelli, M. Caron, M. de la 
Tombelle, and M. Marsick (violinist). The orchestra will be con- 
ducted by M. Ed. Colonne. 


BUONA FESTA,* 
“Buona Festa! Buona Festa! ” 
Where the Arno flows; 


“ Buona Festa! Buona Festa! ” 
By the vine and rose, 


See, I keep a spray of olive, 
Dusty, brown, and sear, 
For I wore it in my bosom 
Easter-tide that year. 
Once I heard the “ Buona Festa” See a relic yet more sacred, 
"Neath Italian skies, Frond of withered palm ; 
Breathed in sweetest Tuscan accents,| Back return as I behold it 
Beamed by Tuscan eyes, Chanted prayer and psalin. 


Ah! my Italy has vanished, 
As a poet’s dream ! 

But within my heart's remembrance 
Still its sunsets gleam ; 

Still I see its purple mountains 
Veiled by olives grey ; 

And a gentle “ Buona Festa’ 
Send from far to-day ! 


, 





* Copyright Jerry Voorn, 








ConsTANTINOPLE.—A “‘ classical” concert has been given at the 
Greek Literary Club for the benefit of the National Greek School. 


| An orchestra of 45, under the direction of Professor Pasquale, 
| played compositions by Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven. The 


most successful of these was Mendelasohn’s overture, Meereastille 


| und gliickliche Fahrt. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


B 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ET OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Monkt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos.Ourcit. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and a Men wees, and removing affections of 
e ‘oat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended st pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacine, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1{d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom aud 
the Oolonies. 
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Tega, ~ Just Published. — pos = 
“CYPRUS POLKA” and “CYPRUS WALTZ.” 
For THE PLANOFORTE, 

Composed by RICHARD HARVEY, 

Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE IRRESISTIBLE QUADRILLES.” 
J. LOWICK HARRISON. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
UST PUBLISHED. “PERCHE.” Romanza. 
di OaRLo Scorri1. Musica diG. D'Haver Zuccarpt. Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Parole 
London : 








- aeaynNEW SONG BY F. VON LESEN. in 

“T LOOK UNTO THE GOLDEN WEST.” Song. Words 
by Mrs E, Oaryi FLEErwoop, Music by F. Von Lesrn. Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


" ae NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
LICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G@. B. ALLEN. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 











RSS | a “THE TIME OP ROSES.” = sis ih 

INA GOULD’S new Song, “THE TIME OF ROSES,” 

sung with distinguished success by Mrs OsGoop (and unanimously encored) 

at Mrs Gould’s Concert given for the benefit of the Victoria Hospital for Children, 

is now seat? panne with coloured Frontispiece, price 3s. net, plain 2s, net, 

®, Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. ‘The Time of 

oses” is dedicated, by desire, to H.R.H. The Princess Lous, who was present 
at the Concert, and expressed herself highly pleased with the composition. 


a “HER VOICE” i Fee 
ER VOICE.” Ienace Grssonr’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnRIQvEzZ, is published, 
price 48., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. . 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


yeas CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of a!l American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & COS 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep ny CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


Dees TOUT REIT UNO AR tr wie 


ULLAL Tata LaaTtATID 


ami i 


— 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F, RIMBauLT, Price 1s, 6d. net, 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 











In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO. 
Vol. IL—TENOR and BARITONE. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 


Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDELS OPERA SONGS; 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel’s Operas, with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Marta X. Hayes). 


BHI D Bsr Ww. FT. Baws. 





Price 2s. each ; or, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S 


SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, 


WitHout OrcHEestRA (Seconp Serres), ARRANGED By W. T. BEST. 


No.l. In D minor. No. 4. In G minor. 
» 2. In A major. » oO In F major. 
, 3. In C minor. | » 6. In D major. 


The Concertos for the “Organ or Harpsicord,” by Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Bu RNEY remarked :— 
“ Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


LONDON: BOOSEY & cO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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